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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
R Square.—Notice is hereby given to the Members and Stu- 
dents that Sir RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., the Professor of 
sculpture, will deliver his First Lecture on Monday evening next, 
the 13th instant, at eight o'clock, and his succeeding Lectures on 
the five following Mondays. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





NSTRUCTION IN ART, General and Special, 
] as afforded at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of the DEPARTMENT 
of SCLENCE and ART, at MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Pall Mall, 
London. The School consists of 

I. A NORMAL SCHOOL for TRATNING TEACHERS. G 

II. SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Ant-SureRINTENDENT—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 

The SPRING SESSION will COMMENCE on Ist of MARCH 
and end 3)st of July: and the Fees are for that period. 

1. The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart systemati- 
cally a knowledge of the scientific principles of Art, especially in 
its Yelation to the useful purposes of life. A limited application 
of those principles is demonstrated with the view of preparing 
Students to enter upon the future practice of the Decorative Arts 
in Manufactorie: and Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or 
skilled workmen. At the same time, instruction is afforded to all 
who may desire to pursue these studies without reference toa 
preparation for any special Branch of Industry. Special Courses 
are arranged in order to train persons to become Masters of Schools 
of Art, and to enable Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools 
to teach Elementary Drawing as a part of general Education 
concurrently with Writing. 


2. The Lectures and Courses of Instruction are as follows :— 


GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY. 

A. Freehand, Model, and Elementary Mechanical Drawing. Prac- 
tical Geometry and Perspective, Painting in Oil, Tempera, 
and Water Colours. Modelling. The Classes for Drawing, 
Painting,and Modelling, include the Figure from the Antique 
and the Life; and Artistic Anatomy. Lectures, Teaching and 
Practice, in the Morning and Evening. Fee £4 the Session.— 
Head Master, Mr. Burchett; Assistants, Messrs. Herman, 
Walsh, Denby, Wills, and Hancock. 

B. The Evening Instruction is limited to advanced Drawing, 

* Painting, and Modelling, including the Figure. Fee £2. 


TECHNICAL COURSES. 

C. Practical Construction, including Architecture, Building, and 
the various processes of Plastic Decoration, Furniture, and 
Metal Working. Lectures, Teaching and Practice, Morning 
and Evening. Fee £4. Evening Course only, Fee £2 for Male 
Students only. Superintendent, Professor Semper. 

. Mechanical and Machine Drawing, Class Lectures with Evening 
Teaching and Morning Practice. For Male Students only. 
Fee £2. Superintendent, Mr. W. Binns. 

. Surface Decoration, as applied to Woven Fabrics of all kinds, 
Lace, Paper Hangings, &c. Lectures, Teaching and Practice, 
Morning and Evening. Fee £t. An Afternoon Class for Fe- 
males only, Fee £2. An Evening Class for Male Students only, 
Fee £2. Superintendent, Mr. Octavius Hudson. 

. Porcelain Painting, daily Teaching and Practice for Male and 
Female Students. Fee £4. Superintendents, Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Hudson. 

Wood Engraving, Lectures, daily Teaching and Practice for 
Female Students only, Fee £2. Superintendents, Mr. Thomp- 
son and Miss Waterhouse. 

. Lithography, Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teaching and 
Practice for Female Students only, Fee £4. Superintendents, 
Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 

PUBLIC LECTURES 


On the Forms and Colours of the Animal and Vegetable King- 
doms, by Professor E. Forbes; on the Human Form, by 
Mr. J. Marshall, F.R.C.S.; on the History of Ornamental 
Art, by Mr. Wornum, &c. Admission to each Lecture 6d. 

3. The Instruction for the general Students is carried on daily, 
except on Saturdays. 

4. Students may matriculate for a period of three years upon 
paying £20 in one sum on entrance, or three annual payments of 
£10. They are entitled to attend all Public and Class Lectures, the 
general and technical courses, to receive personal instruction, and 
to practise in the School at all times; they have also access to the 
Museum and Library. At the end of the Session they may pass 
an Examination, and have the privilege of competing for Scholar- 
ships, varying from £10 to £30 a-year in value. 

5. Occasional Students are at liberty to attend only the particu- 
lar Courses for which they enter, and have admission to the 
Museum, Library, and Public Lectures. 

6. A CLASS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AND PUPTL-TEACH- 
ERS will meet every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, and on 
Saturdays. Fee,5s. Superintendent of the Training teaching, and 
Elementary Instruction, Mr. Burchett; Assistant, Mr. Bowler. 

Also, at Gore House, Kensington, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

7. A Register of the Students’ attendances is kept, and may be 
consulted by Parents and Guardians. 

8. The SCHOOL FOR THE FEMALE STUDENTS passing 
through the General Course is at 37,Gower Street. Superintendent, 
Mrs. M‘Ian: Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss West. 

Fees:—Advanced Classes, £2 and £4; Elementary Class, 20s.; 
Evening Class, 10s. 

A Class meets at Gore House, Kensington, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. 

9. DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF ART, in connexion with the De- 
partment, are now established in the following places. Openevery 
Evening (except Saturday) from 7 to 9.30. Entrance Fee, 2s. 
Admission, 2s. and 3s. per month. The instruction comprises 
Practical Geometry and Perspective, Free-hand and Mechanical 
Drawing, and Elementary Colour:— 

1. Spitalfields, Crispin Street. 
North London, High Street, Camden Town. 
Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington Square. 
Westminster, Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith Street. 
St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School. 
- St. Martin’s in the Fields, Long Acre. 
At 1,2, and 5 Schools there are Female Classes. Application for 
admission to be made at the Offices in each locality. 
For further information, apply at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 


HENRY COLE. 
LYON PLAYFATR, j int Secretaries. 


seme 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 

Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission Is., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RoexAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester Square. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatus of this 
Institution, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. A select stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 
post, enclose two postage stamps. 


if OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
First Exhibition of Magnified Photographic Pictures, prepared 
y Monsieur Ferriere, of Paris: also, Coloured Photo- 
graphic Pictures, each Picture filling a Dise of One Thou- 
sand Superficial Feet. An entirely New Series of Dis- 
solving Views. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of the Manu- 
facture of Paper, and its Decoration with Colours, includ- 
ing Woolnough’s Marbling Process and Warren de la Rue’s 
Tridescent Films. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Description of Rust’s Newly-Invented Patent Tubular Piano- 
Forte, daily at a quarter past three. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 

Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC READING 
CHESS ROOMS, 5, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Noblemen avd Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the 
Annual Subscription t» these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, 
which includes the entrée to the Institution. 
R. 1. LONGROTTOM, Secretary. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
H?,, EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


AND DAGUERREOTYPES is now Open at the Gallery of 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mail, in the 
Morning from 10 a.m. to $ past 4 p.w., Admission One Shilling, 
and in the Evening from 7 to 10. Admission THREE-PENCE. 
Catalogues Sixpence. 


APANESE EXHIBITION.—The First direct 
e Importation from Japan is now open for Exhibition at the 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 54, Pall Mall 
Fast, for a limited period, as the Society require the Gallery for 
their Paintings. Admission, ls. 


| ING WILLIAM STREET ROOMS, 
24 and 25, King William Street, Charing Cross. 
ILLUSTRATED DIORAMIC LECTURES, Daily, at 3 o’clock 








cisely. 
1. VOICES FROM THE TOMBS OF EGYPT—Every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 
2. NINEVEH (THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST)—Every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Admission, Is.; Reserved front Seats, 2s. ; Children half-price. 
The Working Men's Lectures are otherwise announced. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY or VICTORY.— 
NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VINCENT.—LEGGATT, 
HAYWARD, and LEGGATT beg to inform their Patrons and 
Friends, that T. Jones Barker’s last Grand Historical Picture of 
Nelson Receiving the Swords from the Vanquished Officers on the 
quarter-deck of the ‘San Josef,’ on the memorable l4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, at the Battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW at 
their Gallery, 79, Cornhill. 

Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1853.—Windsor.—“ Messrs. Leggatt had 
the honour of submitting to Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Barker’s painting of Nelson receiving the Swords 
of the Officers on the quarter-deck of the San Josef after the battle 
of St. Vincent.” 

In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, the 
picture is exhibited by gas-light, and may be viewed from 10 till 6. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their F ishing Ar enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 

every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








PROFIT AND COPYRIGHT SECURED TO AUTHORS. 
Now ready, 


OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books 
intended for general circulation or private distribution. Sent 
post free to orders enclosing twelve stamps, addressed to 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





T° any NOBLEMAN, AUTHOR, OFFICER 
in the ARMY, or other Gentleman requiring a Private 
Secretary or Amanuensis. A Gentleman, 33 years of age, of some 
intelligence, a good shorthand writer, and whose claim to respecta- 
bility will bear the strictest investigation, wishes for employment 
each, or any, day after 4 o'clock, in either of these capacities. A 
d rate of ion will suffice. Apply (by letter only) 

to A. B., care of Mr. Chapman, Publisher, 142, Strand, 











Immediately, a New Edition, Revised, with Illustrations, 
in 2 vols. post vo, 
| ISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES, IN BLACK AND WHITE; made on the Spot by 
a Wandering Artist. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 





DR. CUMMINGS NEW WORK. 
This day, in feap. cloth, full gilt, price 9s. 
THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; or, 
Sketches from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E., with Vignettes, uniform with 
“ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post 8vo, with vignettes, 600 pp., neatly bound, 


e 10s. 6d. 
OME, REGAL AND REPUBLICAN: 
A History for Families. By JANE STRICKLAND. Editep 
by Acnea Srricxtanp, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” &c. 
* “Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


A WORK OF INTENSE INTEREST BY THE RECTOR OF 
FENITON. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ULTIMATE AND PROXIMATE 
RESULTS OF REDEMPTION ; chiefly deduced from the 
Oath sworn unto Abraham. By the Rev. H. E. Head, A.M., Rector 
of Feniton, Devon. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. JOHN BURNET’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE PROGRESS OF A PAINTER IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Containing ConvVersa- 
tions and Remarks upon Art. By JOHN BURNET, Author of 
“ Practical Hints on Painting,” .<c. 
David Bogue, eet Street. 
Just ready, Third Edition, teap., 5s. 
OEMS. .By ALEXANDER SuitH. Including 
“A Life Drama,” “ An Evening at Home,” &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price Is., with Six Steel Engravings, 
yack AND THE BEAN STALK. Edited 
e and Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Also, Third Edition, 
HOP 0’ MY THUMB AND THE SEVEN 
LEAGUE ROOTS. Is. 
*““We reckon these pictures, in a word, as among the very best 
works of Cruikshank’s genius, and we look forward with a sort of 


childish longing to the day when we shall have more of them to 
look at.”—-Ezaminer. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of the late M. Arago, 


HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART for 1854: Exhibiting the most Important Dis- 

coveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of 
Science and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS. 

“ It enables us to Jearn at once something of what has been done 
in any particular line of research, and to obtain the necessary data 
for further investigation, as in nearly every instance the authority 
of each ‘ fact’ is given.” —Atheneum. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ESSRS. UPHAM and BEET, (late Rodwell,) 


46, New Bond Street, have just issued TWO NEW CATA- 
LOGUES, consisting of MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, COUNTY HISTORY, &c., which may be had on 
application, or will be sent by post, on the receipt of two stamps. 





TMwWO ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES and 

COPYRIGHTS to be disposed of ; the one a Fancy Subject of 
general interest, painted by distinguished Members of the Royal 
Academy, and engraved in the higheststyle of the Art; size,exclu- 
sive of margin, 19 inches by 154. The other a Landscape, engraved 
in Mezzotinto, size, ditto, 20 inches by 15.—Apply to Y.Z., 31, Ton- 
bridge Place, New Road, where proofs may be seen. 





AWTHORN’S BRITISH LIBRARY.— 
This old established Library is still conducted on the same 
liberal principles as heretofore; and Messrs. CAWTHORN and 
HUTT undertake to supply all parts of London and its neighbour- 
hood with every New Work of merit at the time of publication, 
their arrangements are such that they have daily deliveries, more 
particularly at the West End of town, for the general accommo- 
dation of subscribers, whose orders receive immediate attention. 
This Library (which has been supported by the nobility and gentry 
for upwards of a century) renders every advantage that the more 
modern ones offer, with the additional privilege of having a most 
extensive collection of Standard Works in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Literature published during the last hundred 


years. 
24, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
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MR. REEVE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


By ALFRED R, Wattace, Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabularies 
of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Latuam, M.D., FLR.S. Plates 
and Map. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


Insecta Britannica. 
Vol. II., comprising continuation of the Diptera. 
Esq., F.L.S. Plates. 8vo, cloth. 25s. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 


Herald. Part II., including Mammals. 
M.D., F.R.S. Plates. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


By F. WALKER, 


By Sir Jonn RicHarpson, 


. 9 . . 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
Continued by Sir Wiut1am Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., &c., 
Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. IX. Coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 





The Flora of New Zealand. Part TV, 


Including an Elaborate Essay on the Origin, Variation, and Distri- 
bution of Plants. By Dr. J. D. Hooxer, M.D., F.R.S. Plates, 
4to. Plain, 25s.; coloured, 35s. 


The Flora of New Zealand. 


The INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by Dr. JoszpH Datton Hooker, 
M.D., F.R.S. 4to. 2s, 


The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. 


Herald. Part IIT. By Berruotp Seemann, F.L.S. Plates. 4to. 
10s. 


Journal of Botany and Kew Gardens 


Miscellany. Edited by Sir Writ1aM Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., 
&c., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. V. Plates, 


8vo, 
cloth. £1 6s. 6d. 





RECENTLY 
Circumnavigation of the Globe ; 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
Command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By BrrrHoip 
Seemany, F.L.S. With Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by 
Petermann. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


Popular Physical Geology. 


By J. Beete Jokes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., Local Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and President of the Geological 
Society of Dublin. Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty 

\ double-tinted lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Phycologia Britannica; or, History 
of British Seaweeds, Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions 
of all the Species. By Professor Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


Drops of Water. 


Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Micro- 
scope. By Acnes CatLow. Coloured Plates, Square 12mo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


Talpa ; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 


An Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 12mo, cloth. 8s. 
; [Second Edition. 





PUBLISHED. 
Western Himalaya and Tibet. 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the years 1847 and 1848. By Tuomas Tuomson, M.D., 
Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted Lithographs and a 
new Map by Arrowsmith. 8vo, cloth. 15s, 


Popular Economic Botany. 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the Chief 
Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dye- 
ing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &. By T. C. ARcuHER, Esq., 
Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with 
Twenty Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief descriptive characters and remarks, of new 
and rare Plants. By Sir Wintiam Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., 
&c., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. New Series. Vol. V. 
With Two Hundred Plain Plates. 8vo. cloth. 31s. 6d. 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds : or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and 
Gardens. By C. H. J. Sarr, Landscape Gardener. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


Popular British Ornithology. 


Comprising all the British Birds. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Twenty 
Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s, 6d. 
[Second Edition. 
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~=LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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New American Books, 


Published or Imported 


British and American Booksellers and Publishers. 


by Low, Son, and Co. 








A COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE; containing the whole of the Old 
and New Testaments, collected and arranged syste- 
matically. In Thirty Books (based on the Work of the 
learned Talbot). With Tables of Contents prefixed, and 
a General Index subjoined, so elaborated and arranged 
in alphabetical order as to direct at once to any subject 
required, and presents every facility for understanding 
the Word of God. By the Rev. NATHANIEL WEST, 
D.D. Thick imperial 8vo, calf lettered, 30s, 


ALEXANDER MENZIKOFF; or, 
the Perils of Greatness, Translated from the German of 
Guslav Nieritz. Feap, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


AMERICAN ALMANACK (THE) 


for 1854, 4s. 


APPLETON’S ENTIRELY NEW 
AND COMPLETE TRAVELLER’S GUIDE through 
the United States and Canada, Feap, cloth, 12s, 


ARTHUR (T. S.), HOME LIGHTS 
AND SHADOWS. By the Author of “Sparing to 
Spend.” 12mo, cloth, 5s, 


BEECHER’S (Dr. EDWARD) THE 


CONFLICT OF AGES; or, The Great Debate on the 
Moral Relations of God and Man. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


BLOODSTONE (THE). By Donato 
McLEOD, Author of the “Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


CANADA, Past, Present, and Future. 
Being a Historical, Geographical, Geological, and 
Statistical Account. By W. H. SMITH. With Eleven 
Maps, compiled expressly for the Work. Two vols, 8vo, 
cloth, 30s, 


CLARKE’S (Rurus W.) LECTURES 
to YOUNG MEN on the FORMATION of CHARACTER, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


DOVECOTE (THE); or, the Heart 
of the Homestead. A New Tale (with English copy- 
right). By the Author of “The Cap-sheaf.? Feap. 
cloth, 5s, 6d, 


GENIUS AND FAITH; or, Poetry 


and Religion in their Mutual Relations. By WM, C. 
SCOTT, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


HOMES OF AMERICAN STATES- 
MEN, Illustrated, in a very superior style, with En- 
gravings, Sun Pictures, Autograph Letters, &c. With 
Anecdotal, Personal, and Descriptive Sketches, Square 
8vo, cloth, 25s, 


HOPPER’S (Isaac T.) LIFE. A True 


Story. By MARIA L. CHILD. Post 8vo, 9s., cloth. 
Portraits, (With English Copyright.) 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND 
STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES, embracing 
their Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal 
Improvements, Political Economy, General Literature. 
By J. D. B, DE BOW, Professor of Political Economy in 


INDEX TO THE ARTICLES IN 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN PERIODICALS, By W. 
F. POOLE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 30s, 


JEFFERSON’S (Txos.) WRITINGS 
and AUTOBIOGRAPHY, In 8 vols, 8vo, Vols, I. and 
II, ready, each 12s, 


LIBERIA; or, Mr. Reyton’s Expe- 
riments. By Mrs. HALE, Author of “ Woman’s Re- 
cord,” Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
MARIANO EDWARD RIVERO and JOHN JAMES 
VON TSCHUDI. Translated into English from the 
original Spanish, by Francis L, Hawkes, D.D., LL.D, 
8yvo, cloth, 12s, 


PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERIOUS 
AGENTS, HUMAN and MUNDANE; or, The Dynamic 
Laws and Relations of Man. Embracing the Natural 
Philosophy of Spiritual Manifestations, By E, C. 
ROGERS, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RANTOUL (JOHN). Edited by 


JUSTIN HAMILTON. With Portrait, 8yo, cloth, 16s. 
RHETORIC of CONVERSATION ; 


By GEORGE WINFRED HERVEY, Author of “The 
Principles of Courtesy.” 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


SCHAFF’S (DR.) HISTORY of the 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. With a General Introduction 
to Church History. By PHILIP SCHAFF, Professor 
of Theology at Mercersburg. 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

[To be foHowed by other volumes, which will all be copy- 
righted in England. ] 


SILLIMAN (PROFESSOR), VISIT 


TO EUROPE in 1351, Two vols, post 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


SIMILITUDES from the OCEAN 
and the PRAIRIE. By LUCY L’ARCOM, With Seven 
Illustrations, Feap, cloth, 3s, 


SPIRITUALISM. By JUDGE 
EDMONDS and Dr. DEXTER, With an Appendix by 
NATHANIEL ToLLMaDGE. 8vo, cloth, Vol, 1, 12s, 


TURNBULL (R.), CHRIST IN 


HISTORY; or, The Central Power among Men. By 
ROBERT TURNBULL, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


VENICE; or, the City of the Sea. 


From the Invasion by Napoleon, in 1797, to the Capitu- 
lation to Radetzky, in 1849. With a Contemporaneous 
View of the Peninsulas By EDMUND FLAGG, 2vols, 
post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


WHITTIER (Joun G.), ASABBATH 
SCENE; or, A Sketch of Slavery. In Verse, with Ilus- 
trations, 12mo, sewed, 1s, 


WILD SCENES and SONG BIRDS. 


By C. W. WEBBER. Illustrated with 25 Coloured 





the University of Louisiana, 4 vols, 8vo, cloth, 60s. 


Lithographs, Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s, 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., BRITISH avp AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ann PUBLISHERS, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 
*.* Amexican Works not in Steck procured within five weeks of Order. 


or, Bridles and Spurs for the Management of the Tongue. ° 


Now ready, price 24s. each, 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
Vols. I., II., ITI., and IV. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


bane LOST CHILD, A Tale of London Streets, 
and other Stories for Children, in Words of Two Syllables. 
By Mrs BESSET, Author of ‘The Black Princess,” &c. With 
3 Tinted Illustrations by Wa. Gate. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 


ERMAN.—SUCH IS LIFE. A Poem in 
the German Language. By Dr. E. HAUSMANN, late Pro- 
fessor at University College, London. With an English verbal 
line for line Translation by the Author. Price Is.; in card, with 
gilt edges, !s. 6d. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand; C. H. Law, 131, Fleet Street; Tallant and 
Allen, Warwick Square. 








This day is published, in 8vo, price 5s. 


HE COLONISTS AND EMIGRANT’S 
HANDBOOK of the MECHANICAL ARTS. By R. SCOTT 
BURN, Engineer. Illustrated with 277 Diagrams. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 8yo, price 6d. 


DDRESS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L., to the Associated Societies of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, on the occasion of his installation as their 
Honorary President. Delivered in the Queen Street Hall, January 
18th, 1854, And his SPEECH at the Public Dinner given to him 
in the Hopetoun Rooms, Edinburgh, January 20th, 1854. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just out, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


UGA: THE SOLACE OF RARE LEI- 
SURE. In Verse, Original and Translated. By the Rev. 
JAMES BANKS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Head Master of 
the Grammar School of King Edward VI., Ludlow, Salop. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street. 





Price Is. 


OBDENIC POLICY THE INTERNAL 
ENEMY OF ENGLAND. The Peace Society—Its Comba- 
tiveness. Mr. Cobden—His Secretiveness. By ALEXANDER 
SOMERVILLE, “ One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
“ A more dreadful, a more withering exposure was never made 
public.”—Manchester Courier. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street, and all Booksellers 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


R H x M E 8. 
: By GEO. T. MAY. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street. 





Price 6d. post free, 
PLAN OF PUBLISHING, to enable 
Authors to place their Literary Productions before the 
Public without pecuniary risk or loss of copyright. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street. 





EDITED BY R. POTTS, M.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 
(The University Edition). With Notes, Geometrical Exer- 
cises from the Senate-House and College Examination Papers, and 
a History of Geometry. 8vo. With the Appendix. 10s. 
The Appendix consists of some additional Notes on the Elements, 
a more complete Exposition of the Geometrical Analysis, a Short 
Tract on Transversals, and Remarks, Hints, &c., for the Solution 
of the Problems, &c., in the Geometrical Exercises. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, The First Six 
Books (The School Edition, the Fourth), with Notes, Questions, 
Geometrical Exercises, and Hints for the Solution of the Problems, 
&e. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
BRIEF HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF 
THE PROBLEMS, &c., in First and Second Editions of the School 
Euclid. 1s. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, A Supplement to 
School Edition, containing the portions read at Cambridge, of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books, with Notes, a Selection of Problems 
and Theorems, and Hints for the Solutions. Is. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, The First Three 
Books, reprinted from the School Edition, with the Notes, Ques- 
tions, Geometrical Exercises, and Hints for the Solution of the 
Problems, &c. 3s. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, The First Two 
Books, with the Notes, Questions, and Geometrical Exercises. 
1s, 6d. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, The First Book, 
with the Notes, Questions, and Geometrical Exercises. 1s. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, The Definitions, 
Postulates, and Enunciations of the Propositions of the First Six, 
and of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books. $d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





ROHNER’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
Now ready, in 4to, price 21s., or separately in 3 Parts, 10s. each, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION. By GEORGE WILHELM ROHNER, in 
Association with an English Gentleman. 
Part I.—The Laws of Harmonic Combination ; Rhythm ; Tov 
Structure ; and the Application of these to the Monodic Style of 
Composition. Price 10s. 
Pant II.—Counterpoint ; and the First Species of the Polyodic 
Style of Composition. Price 10s. 
Part Ill.—Imitation ; Fugue; Canon; constituting the Second 
Species of the Polyodic Style of Composition. Price 10s. 








London: Lopgmap, Brown, Green, and Lepgmans. 
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In 4to, price £3 3s., cloth, boards, 


NUMISMATA HELLENICA. A Catalogue 
of Greek Coins, collected by WM. MARTIN LEAKE,F.R.S., 
with Notes, a Map, and Index. 


John Hearne, 81 Strand.—A Catalogue of Numismatic Books, 1854. 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HORTER CATECHISM OF THE KIRK 
OF SCOTLAND, Translated for the First Time into the 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE. By ROBERT YOUNG. Uniform with 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, German, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and Italian versions. 
Edinburgh: R. Young, 5, Headof the Mound. London: 
W. Allan ; Trubner and Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d.; or 3s. gilt, 
N AY DUNDAS; or, Passages in Young Life. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART. 
By the same Author, 


EMILIE THE PEACEMAKER. 


28. 6d.; gilt, 3a. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 64d.; 
gilt, 3s. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Price 2s. 6d.; 
gilt, 3s. 

FOOTMARKS OF CHARITY. 


London: Arthur Hall and Co. 


Price 


Price 1s. 
Norwich: Josiah Fletcher. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


EID’S ESSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS of MAN. From his Collected Writings. By Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON. Bart. And with the Foot Notes of the 
Editor. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS REID, D.D., 
now fully collected, with Selections from his unpublished Letters, 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations. 3rd edition. 

The Sequel of the Dissertations, the Preface, and Indices, will 
shortly follow. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 





Just published, price ]s., sewed, 


OSS of ‘THE MERIDIAN” Sydney Pas- 
senger-Ship, and Courageous Rescue of the Crew and Pas- 
sengers by Captain Luptow and crew of “‘The Monmouth,” 
American Whaler. By A. J. P. LUTWYCHE, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, a Passenger, and Australian Correspondent of the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle.” From the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” of Dec. 2, 1853. 
Crown 8yo. 
London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF KEATS'S POEMS. 
Just Published, in crown 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. With a 
Memoir by R. M. MILNES, Esq., M.P. Illustrated by 120 
Designs, Original and from the Antique, drawn on wood by 
Gsoror Scuarr, Jun., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


P O Ss 
By JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, LL.D. 
OpriNIoNS OF THE PREss. 

“ Much feeling and much imagery, of a highly poetic character. 
The volume will be found a delightful companion.”—John Bull. 

** A volume of gentlemanlike, scholarlike verses, exhibiting con- 
siderable command of language and often elegance of thought.”— 
Atlas. 

“Taken as a whole, we hail these poems as an accession to our 
country’s literature. The whole piece (‘Sleep and Death’) would 
do credit to our best poets.’—Dublin University Magazine. 

Also, by the same Author, 
THE SLINGSBY PAPERS. §8vo, sewed, 1s. 
A Selection, in Prose and Verse, from the Writings of Jonathan 
Freke Slingsby. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. Dublin: James 
M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 





This day, No. VI., price 2s. 6d., published Quarterly, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW; con- 


sisting of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from 
Carious, Useful, Valuable, and Scarce Old Books. 


Contents:— 
1. Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
2. Penn's No Cross No Crown. 
3. Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent. 
4. Philosophy of the Table in the Time of Charles 1. 
5. Russia under Peter the Great. 
6. Life and Works of Leland the Antiquary.. 
7. The Decay of Good Manners. 
8. Stephen's Essayes and Characters. 
9. Anecdota Literaria—The Child of Bristow, a Mctrical Legend, 
now first printed. 
*,* Vol. I., pp. 438, cloth, 10s. 6d., is ready. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITIONS PUBLISHED. 
ANDEL’S MESSIAH, 6s. 6d. ; and Haydn’s 


Creation, 4s. 6d. The People’s Edition. Imperial 8vo. 
Edited by JOHN BISHOP. Vocal score, with organ or piano ac- 
companiment.—‘“ Nothing, in short, is wanting to give complete- 
ness to this edition; and, without reference to its cheapness, it is 
not surpassed in value by any other edition, however costly, ex- 
tant.”—John Bull, May 17, 1853. Mr. Braham’s opinion :—“ The 
arrangement is the best I have seen. The orchestral points are 
most accurately taken up, and presented in so clear a light that the 
musical intellect can fully appreciat? all the beauties of the sublime 
original. (Signed) Joun Brauam.” Folio copies, 15s. each. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 








a — 
On Monday, the Tutrp Epition or 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK spi 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; 


WITH A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA, AND A TOUR THROUGH THE 
COUNTRY OF THE DON COSSACKS. 


H 


FROM ' 








By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
AUTHOR OF “A JOURNEY TO NEPAUL,” 
AUTHO 
With Thirty-four Engravings on Wood, enlarged Map of the Crimea, and Map of the 
Author’s Route. Octavo, 14s. 
pI at I SO Eee t ws PBS Ks 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
This day is published, in 2 vols., price 21s, 
b) 5 
LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. f[ 
2225 


By Carr. EDWARD B. HAMLEY, R.A. i 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


WITH THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGIT AND LONDON, 








Just published, in crown 8yo, price 7s, 6d, 


HUNGARY, PAST AND PRESENT; 


THE CHIEF PERIODS IN ITS HISTORY FROM THE MAGYAR CONQUEST 10 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


WHith a Sketch of Modern Hungarian Literature, 
By EMERIC SZABAD, 


LATE SECRETARY UNDER THE HUNGARIAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 1849, 























Compri 
EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. ponte 
a to the I 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS JUST PUBLISHED. 
: Atlas, 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 
HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 

OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 

A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Nations, and 

the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, Western Asia, and — 
Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With Special Maps, ilineieet . 
inglish History. Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner. Translated, with numerous Addi. | 
tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages, I 
“Hand Atlas of Physical Geography.” “ Professor Piitz’s Medieval and Modern Geography,” &c. ll 
I 
3 ole ot He — 
Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s, 6d. ¥ 
VI 
if ‘\ na Te vl 
HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; jan 

8 

Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
the Divisions of—1. idee ; 2. Hydrography; 3. Meteorology; 4. Natural History. From the Physikalischer Atlas of ; St 
Professor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by and under the immediate superintendence of Drs, Ritter an Volum 
Kiepert, O’Etzel, Grimm, &e. : work | 

BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” &c. 





LONDON: VARTY AND OWEN, 31, STRAND; AND E, GOVER, PRINCESS STREET, BEDFORD ROW. 
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Immediately, in 2 vols, 8yo, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 
pROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
(1649 to 1658.) 
By M. GUIZOT, 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION,” “SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES,” “ CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE HEIRESS OF SOMERTON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








DISCOVERY OF THE SITE OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 





Ma, BENTLEY will publish on Wednesday, February 22nd, a New Eprtioy or 
M. DE SAULCY’S 
DISCOVERY OF THE DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, 
SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 
New Burirneton Streut, Fed, 11, 185-4. 





New and Important American Work. 


Just ready, 


THE WORLD OF ARTS AND INDUSTRY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 504 ENGRAVINGS. 
Envitep By PROFESSORS SILLIMAN ayp GOODRICH. 


Comprising the complete Official Record of the Exhibition of all Nations at New York. The literary articles are contri- 
buted by the ablest scientific men, and combining, as it does, the illustrations and details of every description of American 
Art and Manufacture, with the treatment of topics suggested by the Exhibition, it presents a volume of permanent value 
to the Literary and Scientific of all countries, 


One Vol. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, 25s, 





ORDERS RECEIVED BY THE LONDON AGENTS, 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, British anp AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS. 








Magazine of American Literature. 





Now ready, 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY ror Fersrvary, 


Price 2s. Contents: 
I, WASHINGTON’S EARLY DAYS ILLUSTRATED. IX. AT REST. 
II, MODERN GREEK CUSTOMS. X. THE MAYFLOWER. 
Ill. PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. XI. A POT POURRI OF POETRY AND PARODY. 
IV. MEMOIRS OF DR. VERON, XII. THE LATEST HISTORIC DOUBT. 
V. BOARDING SCHOOLS—-FRENCH AND OTHER. XIII, STAGE COACH STORIES, 
VI, NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK. XIV. EDITORIAL NOTES.—AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Vu. 
Vil. 


AUSTRIAN SALT MINES. 
ANNEXATION, 


—ENGLISH—FRENCH——-GERMAN,—FINE 
ARTS AND NEW BOOKS. 





This Magazine, which has only been established a few months, is published simultaneously in London and New York, and has 
already attained a circulation of 35,000 copies monthly. 
Vo Subscribers of 25s. per annum will be supplied with the Magazine, post paid, on the day of publication; and the First 
oiume, which is now completed, forming a handsome cloth octavo of 700 pages, will be forwarded as a specimen of the 
Work for 10s, 6d. post paid. 





Loxpon ; SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO,, 47, LupGate Imx, New York: G, P, PUTNAM AND CO, 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


MR. STIRLING’S CLOISTER LIFE OF 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. Third Edition. 8s. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


Edition, Two Volumes, 10s. 


REV. C. KINGSLEY’S HYPATIA. 
Volumes, 18s, 

SIR F. PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NOR- 
MANDY AND ENGLAND. Volume I. Octavo, 21s. 


BISHOP SHORT’S HISTORY of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. Octavo, 16s. 

REV. F. C. MASSINGBERD’S HISTORY OF 
the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Second Edition. 6s. 

PROFESSOR BURTON’S HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. Edited by Dr. CORRIE, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

MR. MILL’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Third Edition. Two Volumes, 30s. 

MR. G. C. LEWIS ON OBSERVATION 
AND REASONING IN POLITICS. Two ‘Volumes, 
Octavo, 28s, 

DR. WHEWELL’S HISTORY OF INDUC- 
TIVE SCIENCES. Second Edition. Three Volumes, 
Octavo, 42s. 

DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF IN- 
DUCTIVE SCIENCES. Second Edition, Two’ 
Volumes, 30s, 

MR. WELD’S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY. Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 

MR. WAKEFIELD’S VIEW OF 
ART OF COLONIZATION. Octavo, 12s. 
MR. G. C. LEWIS ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. Octavo, 

10s, 6d, 

MR. MILL’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo, 25s, 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S LOGIC. Ninth 
Edition, Octavo, 10s. 6d.; Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d, 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S RHETORIC. 


Seventh Edition. Octavo, 10s. 6d.; Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GOETHE'S OPINIONS ON THE WORLD, 
MANKIND, LITERATURE, AND ART, 3s. 6d, 


MR. BRODERIP’S NOTE-BOOK OF NATU- 
RALIST. Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S HISTORY of BIRDS. 
Fifth Edition. 5s, 

ADMIRAL SMYTH’S CYCLE OF CELES- 

TIAL OBJECTS. Two Volumes, Octavo, 42s. 


PROFESSOR DANIELL’S ELEMENTS OF 
METEOROLOGY. Two Volumes, Octavo, Plates, 32s. 


REV.- G. WILLIAMS’ HOLY CITY. 


Second Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo, Plates, 45s. 


PROFESSOR WILLIS’S HISTORY OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE, Octavo, Plates, 9s. 


COLONEL JACKSON'S MINERALS AND 
THEIR USES. 7s. 6d. 


MR. STEPHENS’S ECCLESIASTICAL AND 


Cheaper 


Two 


THE 


Third 


ELEEMOSYNARY STATUTES. Two Volumes, 
Octavo, 63s. 
INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. Edited, 


with Translation and Notes, by T. C. SANDARS, M.A. 


lis. 


DR. WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS OF MO- 
RALITY. Second Edition. Two Volumes, lds. 


MR. BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMIS- 


TRY. Sixth Edition. Two Volumes, Octavo, 45s, 
REV. H. MOSELEY’S LECTURES ON 
ASTRONOMY. Third Edition. 5s, 6d. 


REV. H. MOSELEY’S MECHANICS applied 
tothe ARTS, Third Edition. 6s. 6d. 





London: Joun W. Parker & Soy, West Strand. 
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NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 








In 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


SHOOTING SCENES IN THE 
HIMALAYAS, CHINESE TARTARY, LADAC, 
THIBET, CASHMERE, &. By COLONEL FRED, 
MARKHAM, 32nd Regt. 





RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS 


OF ASIA, In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
Historical, Picturesque, and Descriptive Sketches of 
Kazan, the Ancient Capital of the Tartar Khans, By 
EDWARD TRACY TURNERELLI, 





A New Edition, Revised, with New Preface, in 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE 


CAMP, AND THE ZENANA, By Mrs, COLIN MAC- 
KENZIE, 





Tn 8vo, price 16s, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 


DENCE OF HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, late 
Accountant-General of Bengal, and Chairman of the 
East India Company. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “The War in Afghanistan.” 
*,* Also, uniform with the above, “Memorials of Indian 
Government,” being a selection from Mr, Tucker’s papers, 
edited by J, W. Kaye. 


In post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 


IN THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES IN THE 
AUTUMN AND WINTER OF .1853, By PATRICK 
O'BRIEN, 





In 2 vols, royal 8vo, with upwards of 100 Pictorial Ilustra- 
tions of Sporting Adventures, and Subjects of Natural 
History, &c. 42s, 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVEN- 


TURES, during a Residence of upwards of Twenty 
Years. By L. LLOYD, Author of “Field Sports of the 
North.” 





The Second Volume (to be completed in Five Monthly 
Volumes), price 6s., elegantly bound, 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Annotations by the 
most celebrated authorities who have written on this 
subject. Illustrated with beautiful Engravings, in- 
eluding :—The Murder of the Princess de Lamballe; 
Triumph of Marat; Louis XVI. at the Convention; 
Last Interview of Louis XVI. with his Family, And 
with Portraits of the Princess de Lamballe, Louis 
XVI., Madame Roland, General Dumouriez, and 
Larochejacquelin, 





New Edition, Revised, with a New Introduction, and 
additional Notes, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH 


AMERICA; including a Summer Residence with the 

Pawnee Tribe in the Remote Prairies of the Missouri. 

By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Her 
ajesty’s Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation, 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map, 30s, 


DISCOVERY OF THE DE- 


STROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, SODOM AND 
GOMORRAH. By M. DE SAULCY, Member of the 
French Institute. 

“The most striking discovery within the range of Bib- 
lical antiquity. The disinterment of Nineveh is, as a matter 
of feeling, a small matter compared with the discovery of 
Sodom and Gomorrah,”—Guardian, 





Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALI- 
TIES—THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN AND THE TURK, By A BRITISH RESIDENT 
OF TWENTY YEARS IN THE EAST. 

“The best work on the Danubian principalities,”— 


Literary Gazette, 





RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


WALTON AND MABERLY. 


1 
Parts I. and II, each 5d,, and Nos, 1 to 7, each 1d., of 


DR. LARDNER'S 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
A Miscellany of 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS ON THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES, AND ON THEIR APPLICATION 
TO THE USES OF LIFE. 


The Work will be published at One Penny, in Weekly Numbers 
of Sixteen Pages,large 12mo, printed on good paper, in a clear type, 
and Illustrated, when necessary, by Engravings on Wood ; also, in 
Monthly Parts, price Fivepence, iu a wrapper; and in Quarterly 
Volumes, neatly bound, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

No. Part I. contains: | No. Part II, contains: 

1. The Planets, are they In-|5, Latitudes and Longi- 
habited Globes? Chap. 1. | tudes, 

2. Weather Prognostics. | 6. The Planets, are they In- 

3. The Planets, are they In-; _habited Globes? Chap. 3, 

habited Globes? Chap, 2. | 7, Lunar Influences, 

4, Popular Fallacies in Ques- | 8, Meteoric Stones and Shoot- 
tions of Physical Science, ing Stars. Chap, 1, 


FIRST ITALIAN COURSE: 


BEING A PRACTICAL AND EASY 
METHOD OF LEARNING THE ELEMENTS OF THE 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 
By W. BROWNRIGG SMITH, M.A, 
Second Classical Master of the City of London School. 
Royal 18mo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 
In, 


AN INVESTIGATION OF 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, 


ON WHICH ARE FOUNDED THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORIES OF LOGIC AND PROBABILITIES, 
By GEORGE BOOLE, 
Professor of Mathematics in Queens College, Cork. 
8vo, 14s. cloth, 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


By RICHARD QUAIN, F.R.S. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in University College, and Surgeon to 
University College Hospital. 


Crown 8vo, with Lithographic Plates, 7s, 6d, cloth, 


v. 
BUSINESS AS IT IS & AS TT MIGHT BE, 
By JOSEPH LYNDALL. 
Crown 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s, 6d. cloth. 
This Work obtained the Prize of Fifty Guineas offered by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for the best Essay on ‘‘ The 
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BEVIEWS. 


Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors. By 
Henry Halford Vaughan, M.A., Regius 
Professor of History in the University of 
Oxford. John W. Saher and Son. 

In the question of University Reform there 

are two leading subjects, distinct in their na- 

ture, and very different in their importance ;— 
the first relates to the internal arrangements 
and government of the Universities; the se- 
cond, to the studies pursued and the methods 
of instruction. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark here, that when Reform of the Univer- 
sities is spoken of as one of the questions of 
the day, Oxford and Cambridge are meant. 

Other universities and colleges in the United 

Kingdom are capable of much improvement, 

but their faults are few, and their corruptions 

slight, compared with those which lead every 
mind, when the subject of University Reform 
is named, to turn to the venerable seats of 
learning on the Cam and the Isis. In regard to 

Oxford and Cambridge, then, there are 

changes demanded in the government and ad- 

ministration of affairs, and changes in the 
courses of study and the system of education 
pursued. To the former branch of University 

eform, however important in itself, more 
than a due share of attention is being given. 

We observe, from the ‘Report of the Com- 

mittee of Heads of Houses,’ and from the 

‘ Report of the Tutors’ Association,’ and from 

various pamphlets that have appeared, that the 

shang of her Majesty’s Commissioners 

ave chiefly caused alarm by the changes pro- 
proposed in the mere machinery of acade- 
miceducation. Now, although these questions 
of government and of finance are of much 
local interest, the part assigned to certain 
authorities in the internal administration of 
affairs, or the plans adopted in distributing 
the endowments, and otherwise dividing the 
spoil, are of less consequence to the country 

at large than the measures proposed for im- 

bee and enlarging the studies of the 
niversities, so that they may keep in front 

of the advancing knowledge and education of 
the age. Some of these institutional reforms 
may indirectly bear on the progress of learning 
and science—as where it is recommended that 
college fellowships and other lucrative honours 
should be more within the reach of merit and 
industry. But of far deeper national impor- 
tance than these details, which affect the cor- 
poreal frame, as it were, of the Universities, 
are the questions as to educational reform, 
which affect the life of the whole system. 
With these, neither the Heads of Houses nor 
the Tutors seem to feel much concern; and 
the Royal Commissioners will wait long 
enough for suggestions from the academic 
authorities, except such an one, for example, 
as that of a Professorship of Chinese. 
_Inspeaking of the progress of knowledge, in 
his celebrated Preliminary Dissertation, Du- 
gald Stewart says,—‘ In this respect, the re- 
ligious and academical establishments in some 
parts of Europe are not without their use to 
the historian of the human mind. Immoveably 
moored to the same station by the strength of 
their cables and the weight of their anchors, 
they enable him to measure the rapidity of 
€ current by which the rest of the world 
are borne along.’ And in’ an article in the 
etinbergh Review,’ by Sydney Smith, as 
ong back as 1810, comparing the studies 








of the English and Scottish Universities, both 
of which hhe knew well, and of the relative 
merits of which, as an Englishman, his judg- 
ment will not be deemed partial, the fol- 
lowing striking remarks occur, which we 

uote as applicable to the actual state of 
things :—‘‘ How disgraceful,” says Sydney 
Smith, “that rules, and forms, and statutes, 
that are only valuable inasmuch as they pro- 
mote the advancement of knowledge, or the 
investigation of truth, should act as fetters 
that chain down the mind to error, or obstruct 
and retard the progress of discovery. Yet 
such is the constitution of both the English 
universities, though perhapsit has been allowed 
to produce the full extent of its effect in the 
one more than in the other. It is the case of 
all universities that, originating in Catholic 
times, and constructed on the principles of a 
church that claimed infallibility, either retain 
their original constitution, or have been but 
slightly reformed. The Scottish universities 
happily have not retained this pernicious 
structure ; and perhaps from the greater ex- 
tent to which the Reformation was carried in 
the northern part of the island, or, still more, 
from the poverty of establishments that had 
no means of distinction but those derived from 
exertion, they are without any of those arti- 
ficial impediments which, in the south, have 
so effectually resisted the progress of improve- 
ment. Hence it is that our universities have 
been so rapid in following, and so instrumental 
in forwarding the improvements of knowledge. 
The University of Edinburgh was the first in 
Britain, perhaps in Europe, into which the 
Newtonian philosophy was first introduced, 
and that of Glasgow the first in which the 
subject of Moral Philosophy was raised to the 

lace it is entitled to occupy 5 and at which 
it has been maintained, in esther seminary, by 
a series of professors who have done honour 
to their age and country. It is the fashion 
with some writers to characterise the univer- 
sities of Scotland by the epithet of Northern, 
to which a large portion of demerit or in- 
feriority is, in their opinion, attached. But 
so long as Northern is synonymous with Free 
—so long as it is applied to schools where 
there are no statutes to prolong the dominion 
of error, no salaries to reward sloth and in- 
activity, and no officers bound by duty or 
interest to refuse admission to the truth—we 
shall hold it superior to all other titles of 
honour, and should sorely grieve to see it ex- 
changed for the riches, the dignities, or even 
the climate of the south.” 

Such was the testimony of Sydney Smith 
more than forty years ago, and matters are 
very little altered sincé. With the exception 
of some slight changes in the studies, effected 
chiefly at Cambridge through the exertions of 
Sedgwick, Whewell, and other liberal men, 
the system of education is far behind that 
not only of Scotland, America, Germany, and 
other Protestant countries, but even in some 
of the Popish universities. Of course the in- 
fluence of the general science of the country 
exerts wholesome influence on the studies of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but the system of 
instruction is what is most defective, and it 
is in spite of this that these seminaries keep 
in some measure abreast of those in less fa- 
voured countries. With every advantage of 
position, wealth, and other outward circum- 
stances, the English universities might be far 
in advance of other institutions in science and 
philosophy, as well as in some of the scholastic 
pursuits to which attention is too much con- 
fined. Asastep to such improvements, the 





extension of the professorial system, and of 
public classes, instead of, or rather in addition 
to, private reading with tutors, is a point of 
greatest importance, and tothisMr. Vaughan’s 
present pamphlet addresses itself. It is 
in the professorial system of instruction that 
the chief difference lies in the method of 
education pursued in the English and in the 
Scottish and German universities. The Royal 
Commissioners have in their report referred 
slightly to this subject, but not in a manner 
indicating their sense of its importance. This 
is sufficiently proved by the ridiculous pro- 
posal about increasing the existing salaries of 
certain professors by the fees of two out of 
the six Sodaie as these imposing functionaries 
successively die out. But against any de- 
velopment of the professorial system the Heads 
of Houses and the Tutors strenuously set 
themselves. They would not even allow the 
proposed share of power to the Professors in 
the public examinations. This slight conces- 
sion is by these worthy men considered “ far 
too revolutionary.” ith these matters of 
internal arrangement we are little concerned 
as compared with the development of the 
professoriate as a means of education. Let 
examiners and fee-receivers settle their ad- 
ministrative affairs as they may, the educa- 
tional advantages of an efficient body of Pro- 
fessors is the object with which the national 
interests are chiefly concerned. This is op- 
posed on the ground that it would subvert 
the tutorial system. Mr. Vaughan proclaims 
that he has no wish to do this, nor even to 
render it subordinate, and is of opinion that 
the Tutors should remain independent of the 
Professors altogether as to their subjects and 
manner of ‘instruction.” Without entering 
into the detailed reply of Mr. Vaughan to 
the unreasonable objections of the Tutors’ 
Association, we quite agree with him in his 
closing remarks as to the position of Professors 
in relation to Tutors :— 

“The sober and just point of view under which 
such offices are likely in the end to be regarded by 
those conscious of merit and ability, and disposed 
to labour, is that of new rewards, and new sources 
of encouragement to their exertions. They will be 
to the Tutors, not the possessions of rivals, but 
new and most honourable fields of work, distinction, 
and comfort open to themselves.” 

The opposition to Professors expressed in 
the Hebdomadal Report, with the accom- 
panying evidence, is more worthy of attention, 
and to it Mr. Vaughan thus opens his reply :— 

“« As the Treatise (for such is the Evidence 
alluded to) against Professors embraces several dis- 
tinct propositions, all tending to show that their 
influence and their existence in the University are 
to be deprecated, it is advisable that such objec- 
tions should be calmly and specifically considered. 
To avoid lengthiness and confusion, therefore, I 
will attempt to collect and to arrange into some- 
thing like order, the scattered objections comprised in 
long, elaborate, but somewhat diffuse observations. 

‘‘ With regard to Professors in general, as an 
intellectual element in the University and nation, 
the following propositions seem to be laid down. 

‘¢The endowment of Professors and their erec- 
tion into importance is unadvisable, because,— 
1st. Professorial lectures do not communicate know- 
ledge well. 2ndly. Professorial lectures do not give 
a discipline to the faculties. 3rdly. Professors do 
not aid the advancement of truth. 4thly. Theolo- 
gical Professors are the causes of heresy and scepti- 
cism. 5thly. Professors are the causes of immo- 
rality in the Universities to which they are attached. 

‘«Tn thus arranging the matter of this Evidence, I 
am very hopeful that, far from doing it injustice, I 
am giving order, distinctness, and force to the ob- 
jections,” 
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Anywhere but at Oxford these propositions 
would scarcely be seriously maintained, nor 
would they require the elaborate refutations 
they severally receivefrom Professor Vaughan, 
except for the power of obstruction possessed 
by ike authorities who put them forth. As 
it is on the evidence of Dr. Pusey that these 
assertions are partly made, it is well observed 
by Mr. Vaughan that “lips silenced without 
a hearing at Oxford for unsound doctrine are 
still weleome monitors against dangerous in- 
struction.” The first proposition is that pro- 
fessorial lectures do not communicate know- 
ledge well. The experience of all who have 
attended classes conducted by: able lecturers 
in other universities at home or abroad sufli- 
ciently refutes this. But as special arguments 
are adopted, we give Mr. Vaughan’s reply to 
that which maintains the superiority of private 
study from books :— 

“The first argument is this :—What is good as a 
delivered lecture for this purpose is better as a 
printed book. And indeed, here, as elsewhere, 
there arise many considerations which should induce 
us to prefer the possession of the book, if the 
alternative lay between the two. The book can be 
referred to at any time ; the passage in the book 
can be perused again and again. The lecture is 
delivered, and such a means of communication is 
transitory ; the substance of it is liable to be lost 
by inattention ;—whereas the matter of the book 
is, in some sense, to the owner of it, a lasting 
instrument of communication. It must be observed, 
however, that this mode of comparing the merits 
of the book and the lecture as organs of com- 
municating knowledge, is not quite just nor to the 
purpose. The truer and fairer judgment must pass 
upon the book read for an hour, and the lecture 
listened to for the same length of time. The book 
unread—the book possessed—does not instruct at 
all, nor communicate at all; on the other hand, 
the book read once, twice, or thrice, should be 
compared to the lecture heard once, twice, or thrice. 
The listening to the lecture, therefore, for a given 
space of time, and the reading of the book for the 
same time, are the two proper terms of comparison. 

“Now, while the type is so admirable a con- 


' trivance for perpetuating knowledge, it is certainly 


more expensive, and in some points of view less 
effective as a means of communication than the 
lecture. The type is a poor substitute for the 
human voice. It has no means of arousing, 
moderating, and adjusting the attention. It has 
no emphasis except italics, and this meagre nota- 
tion cannot finely graduate itself to the needs of 
the occasion. It cannot in this way mark the heed 
which should be specially and chiefly given to 
peculiar passages and words. It has no variety of 
manner and intonation, to show by their changes 
how the words are to be accepted, or what com- 
parative importance is to be attached to them. It 
has no natural music to take the ear, like the 
human voice; it carries with it no human eye to 
range, and to rivet the student when on the verge 
of truancy, and to command his intellectual activity 
by an appeal to the common courtesies of life. 
Half the symbolism of a living language is thus 
lost when it is committed to paper ; and that sym- 
bolism is the very means by which the forces of the 
hearer’s mind can be best economised, or most 
pleasantly excited. The lecture, on the other hand, 
as delivered, possesses all these instruments to win, 
and hold, and harmonise attention ; and above all, 
it imports into the whole teaching a human charac- 
ter, which the printed book can never supply. 
The Professor is the science or subject vitalised and 
humanised in the student’s presence. He sees him 
kindle into his subject; he sees reflected and ex- 
hibited in him his manner and his earnestness— 
the general power of the science to engage, delight, 
and absorb a human intelligence. His natural 
sympathy and admiration attract or impel his 
tastes and feeling and wishes for the moment into 
the same current of feeling, and his mind is 
naturally and rapidly and insensibly strung and 





attuned to the strain of truth which is offered to 
him.” 

We may confirm this statement by the 
testimony of Gibbon, who in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
says, in reference to his own university career, 
“There is a material difference between a 
book and a professor. The hour of the lec- 
ture enforces attendance, attention is fixed 
by the presence, the voice, and the occasional 
gestures of the teacher; the most idle will 
carry something away ; the most diligent will 
compare the instructions which they have 
heard in the school with the volumes which 
they peruse in their chamber.” It is also 
justly remarked by Mr. Vaughan :— 

**One peculiarity and advantage, too, in this 
mode of communication, attends a comprehensive 
lecture, which is not shared by a book. All who 
hear it must hear it at the same moment; it affects 
a large number of individuals at the same time; it 
therefore becomes straightway more or less a topic 
of conversation or conversational debate, in which 
the comparison and contribution of impressions 
tends to diffuse, and in some degree equalise, the 
benefit; especially in an academical city, where the 
dispersed audience quits the lecture-room to meet 
again in the halls and common rooms of the Uni- 
versity within a few hours.” 


There are memorable instances, even at 
Oxford, of the good effects of lectureships in 
lessening the intellectual stagnation of the 
place; but we pass on to the second pro- 
position—viz., that “ Professorial lectures do 
not give discipline to the faculties.” This, 
too, scarcely deserves other reply than an 
appeal to the experience of those who have 
benefited by lectures. On this point Mr. 
Vaughan says :— 

‘The discipline of mind is admirable and ath- 
letic, enforcing, in the first instance, continuance 
of energy in attending, rapidity of comprehension, 
and a vivacity and promptitude of many intellectual 
powers ; and in the second instance, habituating a 
suspension of judgment, till the whole material is 
collected and matured for its action, and till such 
action must grasp the whole range, and order all 
the complexities of the statement. Books will, 
should, and must be studied. They are useful, 
precious, and necessary ; and nothing that falls 
within human imagination now can extinguish or 
supersede them. But to suppose that their utility 
or value has so exhausted every kind of intellectual 
discipline, that the lecture as a means of exercising 
the mind has become thoroughly useless, is here 
shown, I trust, to be an error. It has its use in 
most branches of learning ; I believe in all. But 
for an improving of the moral and intellectual 
powers, it administers a discipline quite peculiar to 
itself, and worthy of all encouragement as an 
element in academicalinstruction. It exacts a pe- 
culiar expenditure and economy of the mental re- 
sources, which books never can enforce, tending 
towards their large and harmonious development ; 
and while possessing these gymnastic properties, it 
develops and strengthens, and applies faculties 
often much needed in the great arena of life. The 
duties of the bar and the senate presuppose the same 
difficult achievement of collecting information and 
truth through the ear and from the lips, and of 
dwelling, without pause or intermission, on pro- 
longed statements or demonstrations.” 

The reference here to the duties of the bar 
and of the senate reminds us that several of 
the present ministers of Great Britain derived 
their earliest and best mental discipline in 
attending the classes of distinguished Pro- 
fessors. To the lectures of Playfair and 
Dugald Stewart at Edinburgh, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, and other 
of our public men, have acknowledged that 
they owed that discipline which. Dr. Pusey 
and his friends deny to the professorial system. 
The next proposition is, that ‘ Professors do 





not aid in the advancement of truth.’ Again, 
abundant experience proves the reverse, both 
in science and in literature. Instances, even 
of living men, are too numerous and notorious 
to require to be given. Mr. Vaughan main. 
tains that so far from the duties of teachin 

hindering the investigation of new truth, the 
two occupations are often mutually promoted, 


‘*Faraday lectured for a great part of his life in 
this way, at the Academy at Woolwich : yet, all 
his life has he devoted, in the noblest and purest 
manner, to the advance of truth; and our know. 
ledge of the laws of electricity and magnetism has 
been largely and for ever extended by his labours, 
And, certainly, it is highly advantageous to the 
student, in some points of view, that he should 
catch the general principles of the science from one 
who has the powers and habits of advancing it, 
There is a freshness in his view of facts, however 
long known ; there is an insight, an accuracy, and 
a caution in his statement of principles already 
established, and a general appreciation of their value 
and groundwork, which an inferior man can never 
possess, and which give a reality, a truthfulness, 
and a hopefulness of still higher laws or more cor- 
rect expressions, to his teaching of even elementary 
propositions. It is often, therefore, of importance 
that the services of the investigator and creating 
mind should be given to the class-room—the more 
80 as, by such employment, the Professor does not 
lose all time and opportunity for the advancement 
of truth. Those, on the other hand, who are en- 
gaged with moral sciences, are not by any necessity 
debarred from the same course. In such cases, in- 
structive teaching in lecture-rooms might be added 
to original inquiry in the closet, even although the 
fruits of the latter be often, and, for a due season, 
kept apart from the work of the former. The prin- 
ciples of philology, or political economy, might form 
the general matter of professorial teaching, while 
the Professor still pursued his own examination of 
uncertain points, or broke new ground in the silence 
of his study.” 


Mr. Vaughan enters at some length into 
the question of the diffusion of new truths by 
lectures, which it is asserted are obstructive 
to the progress of truth :— 


‘*As a further proof of these objections urged in 
the evidence, it has been contended that where the 
professorial system has been long in action, good 
books are not actually brought by it into existence. 

“*A natural and legitimate test of such a propo 
sition might be secured by an appeal to the repw- 
tation, use, and extension of works now or lately 
produced by Professors in Europe. It would be 
seen from this, that although Oxford has eagerly 


asserted her office as a teacher of the Moral Sci’ 


ences, and stakes her character upon this, yet, 
while her Tutors and Heads of Houses have 
scarcely produced a work of--I do not say Euro 
pean, I do not say national—but even of academi- 
cal and Oxonian reputation, the Professors of the 
Scottish and French and German Universities have 
filled the world with their fame. The works of 
Smith, Reid, Stewart, and Brown (for I will say 
nothing of Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and Cousin) 
have been in the hands of all who take an interest 
in such subjects. Even those who have received 
moral truth from heathen writers have ever re 
ferred to some German or Professorial work for # 
connected account of the doctrine and progress of 
the ancient philosophers of Greece. Tennema, 
and Ritter—generally known in Oxford as the at 
thorities on the history of philosophy—were, * 
are, German professors. ; 
“Again, Ancient History owes little or nothing 
to Oxford, and much to Professors. "Thirty years 
ago, students owed their connected knowledge of 
the only period studied of Roman history to 4 
Scottish professor—Ferguson; and have since 
received, in many forms, and under the patronag? 
of different names, the theories of Niebuhr, who, 
like Guizot, united the two characters of professor 
and statesman. Our native historians of ancient 
states—save one, and he a Professor—have beet 
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either aliens or outcasts from the University system. 
Gibbon is known by his religious changes at 
Oxford, and by his invectives against the idleness, 
port, and prejudice of the University, to have 
interrupted—not carried on—his studies by a resi- 
dence in that place. Mitford, (Life, by Lord 
Redesdale,) though at Christ Church, ‘was generally 
engaged in that dissipation which lax discipline 
allowed,’ and attributed all his knowledge of the 
Greek language ‘to the vacations which he passed 
at a distance from college without any instructor,’ 
and all his historical enthusiasm ‘to the celebrated 
lectures on the law of England by the Professor 
Blackstone.’ ‘Thirlwall, when banished from his 
office in Trinity College, solaced his retirement, 
like Thucydides, by composing his ‘History of 
Greece.’ Grote, whose pages attest his profound 
knowledge of German literature, commenced his 
connexion with us when his celebrated work was 
reaching its close; and Mure, who received his 
instruction at Gottingen under German Professors, 
was in the same way adopted by us, after and on 
account of his general reputation, together with 
statesmen and warriors. 

‘“‘Tn studies purely classical, with one or two 
recent exceptions, nearly everything has been done 
by Professors. Porson was a Professor; Elmsley 
a Professor, and Gaisford a Professor; and German 
names printed and ticketed on the backs of useful 
and valuable books cover, it might be said, the 
very interior walls of our colleges. Ruhnken, 
Valcknaer, Ernesti, Heyne, Hermann, Lachmann, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Doering, Orelli, Bihr, Goeller, 
Poppo, and scores more might be noted, but it is 
enough to say, that not only the familiar but 
almost the only books known to classical literature, 
are those furnished by a Professoriate.” 

But, fourthly, Professors are likely to pro- 
pagate errors, and in moral subjects dan- 
gerous errors. On this point, among other 
instances adduced by Dr. Pusey, and en- 
dorsed by the Hebdomadal Board, we have 
this remark,—‘* Locke, whom the Commis- 
sioners so strangely set side by side with 
Butler, is now acknowledged in Germany to 
be one of the shallowest writers who ever 
treated on the human mind.” On which Mr. 
Vaughan remarks :— 


“Locke, it appears, is a ‘shallow Rationalist’ 
in philosophy—for so the Germans hold of him. 
Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, and Kant, —whose judg- 
ments, when they pronounce upon Locke, are not 
to be appealed from—have (we are led to think by 
Dr. Pusey’s recital)—when they pronounce upon 
the truths which Locke so simply and sublimely 
aspired after—successively bubbled, babbled, and 
passed away. * 3 * * 

“T beg to refer to his former judgment of such 
Germans: ‘The independence of the English mind, 
and the absence of schools among us, stand re- 
markably contrasted with the succession of schools 
inGermany. Thereisno people, probably, among 
whom the great names of the past generation are 
80 soon forgotten or those of the present day so 
unduly exalted, as in Germany ; none, probably, 
among whom the crude or faulty notions of indi- 


viduals obtain for a time so pernicious and extensive 
a sway,’” 
This reference to Locke recalls his expulsion 
from Oxford. Can we forbear from quoting 
the famous lines of Pope in the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
and applying them anew to the Hebdomadal 
Board and their associates in the train of 
Dulness ? 
“Prompt at the call, xround the Goddess roll 
road hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal ; 
Thick and more thick the black blockade extends, 
A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends. 
Nor wert thou, Isis, wanting to the day, 
(Though Christ-Church long kept prudishly away) 
Each stanch polemic stubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician still expelling Locke !” 
As to the propagation of error and heresy by 
2 a 
theological Professors, let the names of ‘Tho- 
uck and Chalmers alone suffice for refutation. 


pily not the standards of orthodoxy either in 
ethies or theology. 


is, the influence on the morals of the Univer- 





The last subject discussed by Mr. Vaughan 


sities by the professorial being added to the 
tutorial system. On this point some interest- 
ing historical details are given, and also some 
statements as to the actual state of matters at 
Oxford and Cambridge, as contrasted with 
German universities. Wellmay Mr. Vaughan 
say, quoting from Huber, that “the facts 
which concern the moral state of the English 
Universities are so notorious, that we cannot 
but fancy that these University panegyrists 
must meet each other, in their confidential 
moments, with the like inability to preserve 
their gravity as the Roman augurs of old.” 
We have not space to quote more of Mr. 
Vaughan’s pamphlet, which we commend for 
perusal, as treating ably on one of the most 
important subjects connected with University 
Reform. In some instances we might point out 
errors in his views (as about the number of 
new lectures supposed to be required), but we 
rejoice that his advocacy of the principle of 
the extension of the professorial system is so 
decided. 





The Poetical Works of John Keats. Witha 
Memoir by Richard Monckton Milnes. 
With 120 Ulustrations, drawn on wood, by 
George Scharf, Jun. Moxon. 
A more beautiful volume than this has not 
lately issued from the press. In Mr. George 
Scharfthe poetry of Keats finds an illustrator 
who enters into the spirit of its rich invention 
and classic imagery. The Memoirisanable and 
judicious sketch, briefly telling the plaintive 
tale of the poet’s life, and presenting a fair 
description and genial estimate of his writings. 
After the unmeasured abuse, and the equally 
extravagant praise, with which the poetry of 
Keats was first received, his name now occu- 
or its true place in English literature. Lord 
effrey, whose critical sagacity was rarely at 
fault, on the appearance of his works ex- 
pressed his opinion of them in terms which 
every sound judge of poetry will admit to be 
just and appropriate. ‘These poems,” said 
Jeffrey, “are full of extravagance and irre- 
gularity, rash attempts at originality, inter- 
minable wanderings, and excessive obscurity. 
They manifestly require, therefore, all the 
indulgence that can be claimed for a first at- 
tempt ; but it isno less plain that they deserve 
it, for they are flushed all over with the rich 
lights of fancy, and so coloured and bestrewn 
with the flowers of poetry, that even while per- 
plexed and bewildered in their labyrinths, it is 
impossible to resist the intoxication of their 
sweetness, orto shutourhearts to the enchant- 
ments they so lavishly present.” Had Keats 
made imagination subordinate to reason and 
judgment, instead of making it paramount 
and supreme, he would have been one of the 
first of modern poets. But he wrote on the 
principle that invention is the sole excellence 
of poetry. To Leigh Hunt he said, “ A long 
poem is the test of Invention, which I take to 
be the pole-star of poetry, as Fancy is the 
sails, and Imagination the rudder.” No 
wonder that, with all his marvellous beauties, 
there lacked the elements of judgment and 
taste, without which highest success was im- 
possible. Had he lived for maturer efforts, 
the wild errors of his young fancy might have 
been corrected. Never was wiser and better 
counsel given to a young author than to 


b 











The Oxford ‘Tracts for the Times’ are hap- 





laments that the article in the ‘Edinburgh 


Review’ had not appeared somewhat sooner, 
so as to counterbalance the ‘ shallow ribaldries’ 
in ‘ Blackwood’ and ‘the Quarterly,’ to the 
effects of which on the poet’s sensitive mind 
his untimely fate is generally ascribed. Mr. 
Milnes says that these effects have been 
greatly exaggerated, and that the feelings 
excited by them were rather those of indigna- 
tion and contempt, than of wounded pride and 
mortified vanity. It may be so; but the tes- 
timony of all Keats’s friends asserts the 
fatal influence exerted on him; and the 
popular belief will always be in accordance 
with what Shelley expressed in his ‘ Adonais,’ 
and Byron in the well-known stanza con- 
cluding— 

“Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article!” 

We must give a few passages from Mr. 
Milnes’s brief but suggestive Memoir. 
“The ‘Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
John Keats,’ published in 1848, contain the bio- 
graphy of the Poet, mainly conveyed in the lan- 
guage of his own correspondence. The Editor had 
little more to do than to arrange and connect the 
letters freely supplied to him by kinsmen and 
friends, and leave them to tell as sad, and, at the 
same time, as ennobling a tale of life as ever en- 
gaged the pen of poetic fiction. But these volumes 
can scarcely be in the hands of all to whose hours 
of study or enjoyment the Poems of Keats may 
find ready access ; and thus it has been desired that 
the Editor should transcribe into a few pages the 
characteristics of an existence in itself so short, but 
radiant with genius and rich in virtue. 
‘* The publication of three small volumes of verse, 
some earnest friendships, one profound passion, and 
a premature death, are the main incidents here to 
be recorded—ordinary indeed, and common to 
many men whose names have passed, and are pass- 
ing, away, and here only notable, as illustrating 
the wonderful nature and progress of certain mental 
faculties, and as exhibiting a character which in- 
spires the deepest human sympathy amidst all its 
demands on our admiration.” 


After referring to the early life and educa- 
tion of Keats, the biographer remarks :— 


‘*He was never taught Greek, and he took his 
mythology from Tooke’s ‘Pantheon’ and Lem- 
pritre’s ‘ Dictionary,’ making the affiliation of his 
mind with the old Hellenic world the more marvel- 
lous and interesting. It is doubiful whether at any 
time his information exceeded these scanty limits, 
and it is a curious speculation whether deeper and 
more regular classical studies would have checked 
or encouraged the natural consanguinity, so to say, 
of his fancy with the ideal life of ancient Greece, 
and whether a more distinct knowledge of what the 
old mythology really meant, would, or would not, 
have hindered that reconstruction of forms 

‘Not yet dead, 
But in old marbles ever beautiful,’ 
which is now not the less agreeable from being the 
evolution of his unlearned and unaided imagina- 
tion.” 

Very striking is the account of the first 
acquaintance with the Homeric poems, through 
Chapman’s translation. ‘ Unable to read the 
original, Keats had long stood by Homer as 
a great dumb name, and now he read it all 
night long with intense delight, even shouting 
aloud, when some especial passage struck his 
imagination.” How nobly has he himself re- 
corded his feelings in the ‘Sonnet on first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer.’ 


“Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen: 
Round many western Islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 





Keats by Jeffrey. Mr. Monckton Milnes 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
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When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

The general estimate of the poetry of Keats 
is given by Mr. Milnes in these admirable 
remarks, with which he concludes his biogra- 
phical sketch :— 


**The thoughtful reader will hardly consider 
this biographical sketch, personal as it is, without 
its worth in estimating the due position of these 
Poems in the history of British literature. By 
common consent, the individuality of the Poet 
enters more directly into the consideration of his 
works than that of a writer in any other mental 
field. That these Poems should be the productions 
of a young surgeon’s apprentice, with no more 
opportunities of study and reflection than belonged 
to the general middle class of his time and country, 
is in itself a psychological wonder, only to be paral- 
leled by the phenomenon of Chatterton. ‘While 
this reflection enhances the originality and palliates 
the defécts of the earlier works of Keats, the pic- 
ture of that sympathetic temper and genial disposi- 
tion, which led his imagination to a novel and un- 
scholastic treatment of classical tradition, and made 
him labour to realise a world of love and beauty in 
which his heart found itself most at home, would 
induce us-to ascribe to the morose nature and 
lonely pride of Bristol’s prodigy much of the mis- 
direction of the rarest talents, and many otherwise 
undeserved calamities. And, when in pursuing the 
course of the later Poet we find him too the victim 
of critical contempt, haunted by pressing poverty, 
struck with acute physical suffering, and blighted 
in his deepest affections, and yet, with a genius 
above faith, rectifying and purifying his powers to 
the very last, our personal interest identifies itself 
with our literary admiration, and we better appre- 
ciate the merit of the poet by understanding the 
nobility of the man. It is not indeed that he was 
notably one of those who ‘are cradled into poetry 
by wrong,’ and ‘learn in suffering what they teach 
in song,’ for his temperament demanded happiness 
for its atmosphere, and pleasure expanded without 
enervating his powers; but, it was perhaps re- 
quired, for the vindication of his nature from the 
charge of sentimental sensuality and unmanly de- 
pendence, that he should be thus severely tried, 
and that the simple story of his life and death 
should be the refutation of those who knowingly 
calumniated, or unconsciously misapprehended him. 

“The works of Keats have now sustained, in 
some degree, the test of time; his generation, fer- 
tile in poetical ability, has passed away, and a fair 
comparison may be instituted among its com- 
petitors for fame. Without entering on a question 
of so much intricacy, it cannot be denied that 
these Poems are read by every accurate student of 
English literature. It is natural that the young 
should find especial delight in productions which 
take so much of their inspiration from the exuberant 
vitality of the author and of the world. But the 
eternal youth of antique beauty does not confine its 
influences to any portion of the life of man. And 
thus the admiration of the writings of Keats sur- 
vives the hot impulses of early years, and these 
pages often remain open, when the clamorous sub- 
limities of Byron and Shelley come to be unwel- 
come intruders on the calm of maturer age. To 
these and such voices the poetic sense still listens, 
and will listen ever, in preference to more instruc- 
tive harmonies ; and the fancy recognises in the 
unaccomplished promise of this wonderful boy, a 
symbol of that old world, where the perfect phy- 
sical organisation of man and the perfect type of 
ideal beauty may seem to have been crushed and 
obliterated by barbarian hands, but which perished, 
in truth, because these very aspirations could only 
be realised in another and still more glorious order 
of the universe.” 


Of the illustrations, many are from the 
antique, in Mr. Scharf’s best style; and the 
engravers have done full justice to most of the 
designs. 








Shooting in the Himalayas. A Journal of 
Sporting Adventures and Travel in Chinese 
Tartary, Ladac, Thibet, Cashmere, fc. By 
Colonel Frederic Markham, C.B. Bentley. 

Tue leisure of our naval and military officers 

on foreign service is variously employed 

according to their several tastes and pursuits. 

Some occupy their time in collecting speci- 

mens of natural history and in scientific re- 

search, some in sporting excursions. The 
great snowy range of the Himalayas, compris- 
ing the loftiest mountains in the world, inter- 
sected by ravines and glaciers of surpassing 
grandeur and interest, and peopled by cha- 
racteristic tribes of animals and plants, is a 
comparatively new field both to naturalist 
and sportsman. From the former we are 
looking forward to a rich store of observations 
in the Journals of Dr. Joseph Hooker, an- 
nounced for publication by Mr. Murray. 

From the latter we have a pleasant narrative 

in the sporting adventures of Colonel Mark- 

ham, to whose chief travelling companion we 
may at once introduce our readers:— 

“* My successful sport in the Himalayas, I attri- 
bute mainly to my good fortune in having made 
acquaintance with my friend Mr. Wilson, who 
accompanied me in all my expeditions, and to 
whose knowledge of the country and the people, I 
was indebted for seeing much, which I should pro- 
bably otherwise have left unseen. A Yorkshire- 
man from Wakefield, fortune in his early life led 
him to India, his health sent him to Landour, from 
whence he took a journey in the hills. Returned 
to England, he was unable to forget the life he 
had led in the Himalayas, which had for him an 
irresistible charm. 

‘*Not overburdened with money, he worked 
his passage out to Calcutta, and walked straight 
up to Meerut, a distance of nearly 900 miles, in 
thirty days. From thence to the hills was an easy 
trip, where he has been a resident for the last seven 
years. A thorough sportsman, about the middle 
height, light, active, and hardy; never tired, never 
out of humour; a capital walker, and never to be 
deterred by difficulties from anything once under- 
taken. He was to me a most invaluable compa- 
nion, and became a very dear friend. His tho- 
rough knowledge of the Puharrie character, and 
intimate acquaintance with the men of the upper 
villages of Gangootrie and Jumnootrie, enabled us 
to procure a better class of men to accompany us, 
than falls commonly to the lot of the hunters in 
these mountains.” 


Arrivedat Gangoutrie,the author thus briefly 
notices the source of the Ganges, and the 
great glacier in that locality :— 


“‘ Leaving our tent and servants here, and tak- 
ing with us Wilson’s men and the coolies, we 
started at five A.M, for the source of the Ganges, 
eighteen miles distant. There is no road, and 
Wilson is, I believe, one of the few Europeans who 
had at that time ever been there. The Brahmin 
priests tried to dissuade our men from going up. 
The difficulties of the route were many and great, 
the walking far the worst we have had. After a 
few miles we came to a spot where it was neces- 
sary to cross the Ganges, and to do this a bridge 
must be built. Our men worked badly at the first 
place we tried, and after three or four hours’ hard 
work we were obliged to give it up. Wilson and 
myself going lower down the river, found a better 
spot, and by evening had a good bridge built, and 
ready for the morning. The day was too far gone 
to continue our march, so building a shanty, we 
supped and slept there. 

“* All crossed our bridge next morning in safety, 
except our Thibet dog, who tumbled in, and was 
very nearly drowned. Our direction was up stream, 
along the precipitous banks, where the river with 
difficulty forced its way between mountains covered 
with snow, magnificently wild; trees began to be 
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white birch, with the never-failing rhododendron, q 


Halting when we had gone as far as possible with 


[Feb. 11 § 


out losing the wood, another shanty was built, and & 


thatched with boughs and birch bark. Wilson 
went out to look about him, and wounded a vey © 
severely, which, however, ~ 


fine male  burrell 
managed to get off, nor could the men sent ip 
search of it next day, find him. It was very coli 
here at night, and my clothes, which had bee 
washed, and which my coolie had taken into his 
head to stow away in my bag, were hard frozen, 
“May 26th.—A fine cold morning, and we 
started early to accomplish the five miles to the 
source of the mighty river. 
being the best for burrell, we were in great hopes 


that we might find sufficient snow left to enable w i 


to cross the river; but the snow that at time 
bridges over the stream was gone. 


The opposite bank ~ 


The walking M 
was bad, for in all the small tributary streams wer 7 


stones and rocks incrusted with ice, which mad © 


them very difficult to cross. 


getting at them. 
** At last the great glacier of the Ganges was 


reached, and never can I forget my first impressions 


when I beheld it before me in all its savage gran- 
deur. The glacier, thickly studded with enormow 
loose rocks and earth, is abouta mile in width, and 
extends upwards many miles, towards an immense 
mountain, covered with perpetual snow down to 
its base, and its glittering summit piercing the very 
skies, rising 21,000 feet above the level of the sea 


The chasm in the glacier, through which the sacred | 


stream rushes forth into the light of day, is named 
the Cow’s Mouth, and is held in the deepest rever- 
ence by all Hindoos ; and the regions of eternal 
frost in its vicinity are the scenes of many of their 
most sacred mysteries. 
world no puny stream, but bursts forth from its 
icy womb, a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, 
of great depth, and very rapid. A burrell was 
killed by a lucky shot across the river just at the 


mouth ; it fell backwards into the torrent, and was a 


no more seen. Extensive as my travels since this 
day have been through these beautiful mountains, 
and amidst all the splendid scenery I have looked 
on, I can recall none so strikingly magnificent as 
the glacier of the Ganges.” 


The following account of hunting the musk- 
deer is not without some zoological inte- 
rest:— 


‘* From the first high ridge above the plains, to 
the limits of forest on the snowy range, and for 
perhaps the whole length of the chain of the Hims _ 
layas, the musk-deer may be found upon every hill 
of an elevation above 8000 feet, which is clothed 
with forest. On the lower ranges it is comparatively 
arare animal, being confined to near the summits 
of the highest hills, as we approach the colder forests 
near the snow; but it is nowhere particularly 
numerous; and its retired and solitary habits make 
it appear still more rare than it really is, Exdlv- 
sively a forest animal, it inhabits all kinds of forest 
indiscriminately, from the oaks of the lower hills 
to the stunted bushes near the limits of vegetation. 
If we may judge from their numbers, the preference 
seems to be given to the birch forests, where the 
underwood consists chiefly of the white rhododer 
dron and juniper. : 

“Tn many respects they are not unlike hares m 
habits and economy. Each individual selects some 
particular spot for its favourite retreat, about which 
it remains still and at rest throughout the day, 
leaving it in the evening to search for food, or t0 
wander about, returning soon after daylight. They 
will occasionally rest for the day in any place where 
they may happen to be in the morning, but m 
general they return to near the same spot almost 
every day, making forms in different quarters of 
their retreat a little distance from each other, and 
visiting them in turn. Sometimes they will lie 
under the same tree or bush for weeks together. 
They make forms in the same manner as hares, 
levelling with their feet a spot large enough for the 
purpose if the ground istoo sloping. They seldom, 





scarce, no more cedars, nought but a few firs and 


if ever, lie in the sun, even in the coldest weather, 


On the opposite side q 
we saw immense flocks of burrell, but there wasno 7 


The Ganges enters the 
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and their forms are always made where there is 
something to shelter them from its rays. Towards 
evening they begin to move, and during the night 
appear to wander about a good deal, from top to 
bottom of the hill, or from one side to another. In 
the day they are seldom seen moving about. Their 
nocturnal rambles are apparently as much for re- 
creation as in search of food, as they often visit 
regularly some steep ledge of rock or precipice, 
where there is little or no vegetation. The Puhar- 
ries believe that they come to such places to play 
and dance with each other, and often set their 
snares along the edge of such a ledge or precipice, 
in preference to the forest. 

“Tf not walking leisurely and slowly along, the 
musk-deer always goes in bounds, all fours leaving 
and alighting on the ground together. When at 
full speed, these bounds are sometimes astonishing 
for so small an animal. On a gentle slope, I have 
seen them clear a space of more than sixty feet at 
a single bound, for several successive leaps, and 
spring over bushes of considerable height at the 
same time. They are very sure-footed, and 
although a forest animal, in travelling over rocky 
and precipitous ground, have perhaps no equal. 
Where even the burrell is obliged to move slowly 
and carefully, the musk-deer bounds quickly and 
fearlessly ; and although I have often driven them 
on to rocks which I thought it impossible they 
could cross, they have invariably found a way in 
some direction, and I never knew an instance of 
one missing its footing, or falling, unless wounded. 

“They eat but little compared to other ruminat- 
ing animals, at least one would imagine so from the 
small quantity found in their stomachs, the con- 
tents of which are always in such a pulpy state, 
that it is impossible to tell what food they prefer. 
Thave often shot them whilst feeding, and found 
in the mouth or throat various kinds of shrubs and 
grasses, and often the long white moss that hangs 
so luxuriantly from the trees in the higher forests. 
Roots also seem to form a portion of their food, as 
they scratch holes in the ground, like many of the 
hill pheasants. The Puharries believe that the 
males kill and eat snakes, and feed upon the leaves 
of the ‘kedar patta,’ a small and very fragrant 
smelling laurel, and that the musk is produced by 
this food. They may probably eat the leaf of this 
laurel stripped of any portion of its leaves, it does 
not appear to afford a very favourite repast. Their 
killing snakes is doubtless quite fabulous. 

“The young are born either in June or July, 
and almost every female brings forth yearly, and 
often twins. These are always deposited in sepa- 
rate places some distance from each other, the dam 
herself keeping apart from both, and only visiting 
togive them suck. Should a young one be caught, 
its bleating will sometimes bring the old one to the 
spot, but I never knew an instance of one being 
seen abroad with its dam, or of two young ones 
being seen together. Their solitary habits are 
innate, for if a fawn is taken young and suckled by 
a sheep or goat, it will not for some time associate 
with its foster dam, but as soon as satisfied with 
sucking, seeks some spot for concealment. It is 
amusing to see them suck, all the while they keep 
leaping up and crossing their fore legs rapidly over 
each other. They are rather difficult to rear, as 
many, soon after they are caught, go blind 
and die, 

_‘“In most of the hill states the musk-deer is con- 
sidered as royal property. In some, the Rajahs 
keep men purposely to hunt it; and in Gurwhal a 
fine is imposed upon any Puharrie who is known to 
have sold a musk pod to a stranger; the Rajah 
Teceiving them in lieu of rent. 

“Tn some districts they are hunted down with 
dogs, but sharing is by far the most common 
method practised for their capture. A few are oc- 
casionally shot by the village shikaries when in 
pursuit of other animals, but the matchlock is sel- 
dom taken out purposely to hunt musk-deer ; fora 
hill shikarie does not carry the match lighted, and 
the deer being generally come upon face to face, 

host every one would get away before he could 
strike a light and apply it to the match. In 
Sharing, a fence about three feet high, composed of 


bushes and branches of trees, is made in the forest, 

generally along some ridges, and often upwards of 
a mile in length. Openings for the deer to pass 
through are left every ten or fifteen yards, and in 
each a strong hempen snare is placed, tied to a long 
stick, the thick end of which is firmly fixed in the 
ground, and the smaller, to which the snare is 
fastened, bent forwards to the opening ; so that the 
deer, when passing through, treads upon some 
small sticks which hold it down, the catch is set 
free, the stick springs back and tightens the snare 
round the animal’s leg. Besides the musk-deer, 

numbers of the forest pheasants, moonals, corklass, 

and argus, are caught in these snares; they are 
visited every third or fourth day, and it is seldom 
that the owners return without something or other. 
The polecats often find out the snares, and after 
once tasting the feast, if not destroyed soon, be- 
come a terrible annoyance, tracing the fence almost 
daily from end to end, and seizing on everything 
caught ; they are often caught themselves, but im- 
mediately bite the snare in two and escape. Musk- 
deer are frequently lost to the snarers in this man- 
ner, for when one is eaten by the polecats the pod 
is torn to pieces, and the contents scattered on the 
ground. No animal swallows the musk, and when 
a deer has been killed and eaten by a leopard or 
other animal, if the ground be carefully examined, 
much of the musk may be picked up. Insects and 
maggots also leave it untouched. I once found 
what I thought was a newly killed musk-deer, but 
on examination I discovered it was merely the skin 
and skeleton of one, which from its dry and 
withered state, must have been dead some months ; 
the flesh had been completely eaten away by mag- 
gots, but the musk pod was entire. 

“The musk pods which reach the market 
through the hands of the native hunters are gene- 
rally enclosed in a portion of the skin of the animal, 
with the hair or fur left on it. When they have 
killed a musk-deer, they cut round the pod, and 
skin the whole of the belly. The pod comes off at- 
tached to the skin, which is then laid with its fleshy 
side on a flat stone previously heated in the fire, 
and thus dried without singeing the hair. The 
skin shrinks up from the heat into a small com- 
pass, and is then tied or stitched round the pod, 
and hung up in a dry place until quite hard. This 
is the general method of preparing them, but some 
put the pod into hot oil, instead of laying it on a 
hot stone ; but either method must deteriorate the 
quality of the musk, as it gets either completely 
baked or fried. It is best both in appearance and 
smell, if the pod is at once cut from the skin, and 
allowed to dry of itself.” 


The astonishing acuteness and agility of 
the ibex make it to be regarded as fair game 
for the sportsman :— 


‘<The male ibex is about the size of the tahir, 
and except just after changing their coats, when 
they are of a greyish hue, the general colour is a 
dirty yellowish white, tinged with brown. I have 
however killed the younger animals, both male and 
female, with their coats as red as that of a deer in 
his red coat, but never saw an old male of that 
colour, for the reason, I imagine, that he lives 
much higher, and sheds his coat much later in the 
season. The hair is short, something in texture 
like that of the burrell and other wild sheep, and 
in the cold weather is mixed with a very soft downy 
wool, resembling the shawl wool of Thibet. This 
and the old hair is shed in May and June, and in 
districts occupied by the flocks at that season, the 
bushes and sharp corners of rocks are covered with 
their cast off winter coats. The striking appearance 
of the ibex is chiefly owing to the noble horns 
which nature has bestowed upon it. In full-grown 
animals, the horns, which curve gracefully over the 
shoulders, are from three to four feet in length along 
the curve, and about eleven inches in circumference 
at the base. Very few attain a greater length than 
four feet, but I have heard of their being three 
inches longer. Their beards, six or eight inches in 
length, are of shaggy black hair. The females, 
light greyish brown in colour, are hardly a third 
the size of the males, and their horns are round 











and tapering, from ten inches to a foot in length. 

Their appearance upon the whole is clean-made, 

agile, and graceful. 

“‘In the summer they everywhere resort to the 

highest accessible places where food can be found, 

often to a part of the country several marches dis- 

tant from their winter haunts. This migration 

commences as soon as the snow begins to disappear, 

and is very gradually performed, the animals reced- 

ing from hill to hill, remaining a few days upon 
each. 

‘* At this season the males keep in large flocks, 

apart from the females ; as many as a hundred may 
occasionally be seen together. During the heat of 
the day they rarely move about, but rest and sleep, 
either on the beds of snow in the ravines, or on the 
rocks and shingly slopes of the barren hill sides, 
above the limits of vegetation. ‘Sometimes, but 
very rarely, they will lie down on the grassy spot 
where they have been feeding. Towards evening 
they begin to move, and proceed to their grazing 
grounds, which are often miles away. They set 
out walking slowly at first, but if they have any 
considerable distance before them soon break into 
a trot, and sometimes the whole flock will go as 
hard as they can lay legs to the ground. From 
what we could gather from the natives, we con- 
cluded that they remain in these high regions until 
the end of October, when they begin to mix with 
the females, and gradually descend to their winter 
resorts. The females do not wander so much or so 
far; many remaining on the same ground through- 
out the year, and those that do visit the distant 
hills are generally found lower down than the males, 
seldom ascending above the limits of vegetation. 
They bring forth their young in July, having often 
twins; and, like other gregarious animals, many 
are frequently found barren. 

“The ibex are wary animals, gifted with very 
sharp sight, and an acute sense of smell. They are 
very easily alarmed, and so wild, that a single shot 
fired at a flock, is often sufficient to drive them 
away from that particular range of hills they may 
be upon. Even if not fired at, the appearance of a 
human being near their haunts, is not unfrequently 
attended with the same result. Of this we had 
many instances during our rambles after them; and 
the very first flock of old males we found, gave us 
a proof. They were at the head of the Asrung 
valley, and we caught sight of them just as they 
were coming down the hill to feed—a noble flock 
of nearly a hundred old males. It was late in the 
day, and we had a long way to return to camp. 
Prudence whispered, ‘let them alone till to-morrow,” 
but excitement carried the day, and we tried the 
stalk. Having but little daylight remaining, we 
may have hurried, and consequently approached 
them with less caution than we should have done, 
had we had time before us. However it might be, 
we failed; for long before we got within range, 
some of them discovered us, and the whole flock 
decamped without giving us the chance of a shot. 
Not having fired at, or otherwise disturbed them, 
more than by approaching the flock, we were in 
great hopes of finding them the next day; but that 
and several succeeding ones were passed in a fruit- 
less search. They had entirely forsaken that range 
of hills. 

‘All readers of natural history are familiar with 
the wonderful climbing and saltatory powers of the 
ibex; and although they cannot (as has been de- 
scribed in print) make a spring and hang on by their 
horns until they gain footing, yet in reality, for 
such heavy-looking animals, they get over the most 
inaccessible-looking places in an almost miraculous 
manner. Nothing seems to stop them, nor to im- 
pede in the least their progress. To see a flock, 
after being fired at, take a direct line across 
country, which they often do, over all sorts of 
seemingly impassable ground; now along the naked 
face of an almost perpendicular rock, then across a 
formidable landslip, or an inclined plane of loose 
stones or sand, which the slightest touch sets in 
motion both above and below; diving into chasms 
to which there seems no possible outlet, but in- 
stantly reappearing on the opposite side; never 





deviating in the slightest from their course; and at 
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the same time getting over the ground at the rate 
of something like fifteen miles an hour ; is a sight 
not easily to be forgotten. There are few animals, 
if any, that excel the ibex in endurance and 
agility.” 

A few pleasant days were spent in the As- 
rung Valley:— 

‘‘The morning before we reached the last village 
in this valley, Campbell went on with the men to 
our encamping ground, and Wilson and myself 
started up the mountain-side to look for tahir, 
musk-deer, or anything we might chance to meet. 
We fell in with a flock of tahir, and killed one; 
but a very severe snow-storm coming on, we had 
to take shelter in a cave, where we breakfasted, 
and then made our retreat down towards camp. 
The day cleared up; bright sunshine and all the 
glorious beauty of a spring day succeeded the cold 
and snow. Rhododendrons were in full blossom 
on each side of the mountain-path, which we had 
been fortunate enough to find ; at first the blossoms 
were nearly white, but as we descended they im- 
proved in beauty, growing darker in colour as we 
got lower down. No garden, I ever saw, surpassed 
the loveliness of that scene. 

‘* Our arrival in camp had been most anxiously 
expected by the villagers, for from this village 
many of our men had come, and several who had 
accompanied us in our former trips, lived here. 
They had ornamented our camp with rhododendron 
boughs in full blossom; and we found Edward 
Campbell sitting in state in the midst of them. 

“T must say, that I was very much pleased and 
gratified with our reception, as it proved that our 
people did appreciate our endeavours, on all occa- 
sions, to treat them with kindness. They were 
always encouraged to come and warm themselves 
at our fire, dry their clothes, and talk over the 
events of the day, and on moonlight nights would 
treat us to a dance, which they perform locked 
arm-in-arm in two lines facing each other, advanc- 
ing and retiring a couple of yards, bowing and 
curtseying, and singing the same verse of a song 
over and over again, until they are all tired.” 

We close our notice of Colonel! Markham’s 
sporting adventures by his account of a bear 
hunt at Kooar:— 

** On the 24th of May we reached Kooar, where 
the shooting is capital, and the scenery magnificent. 
The day following, being Sunday, we had our usual 
rest, and on the 26th, we sallied forth, to try the 
neighbouring beats, which, from all appearances, 
promised sport. Colls took one direction, whilst 
Wilson and I went off in another. We had not 
been long looking through the forest, before lynx- 
eyed Ossaroo spied a black bear, feeding on some 
green flats in the valley below us. Calling to 
Wilson, who had separated from me in the cover, 
and unable to make him hear, we went down by 
ourselves after Bruin, and soon got within shot of 
him. Unaware of our approach, he continued 
feeding quietly, about a hundred yards from us, 
and an awfully ugly-looking customer he was. I 
took great pains to kill him dead, but he would 
not place himself in a good position, and as it was 
growing dark, I took him where I could and fired. 
The ball struck him, and over he rolled, but in- 
stantly recovering himself, he came straight towards 
me. The nature of the ground was such, that his 
movements were hid by it, and I could not see him 
until he was quite close, far too close, for he was 
within a yard, before I could fire the other barrel, 
which I aimed right at his head. The shot was 
answered by a roar, I never heard such a row in 
my life; it was too much for Ossaroo’s nerves, and 
he fairly turned tail, and ran about a dozen paces 
or so to the rear, omitting to put the second rifle, 
which he carried, into my hand. Bruin, luckily 
for me, satisfied with his reception, went on to the 
forest, and before I could get another shot, was out 
of sight. It was then getting dark, and we had 
only just time to ascertain that he bled. Wilson 
now came up, and after due consultation, we agreed 
to go home, and try again for our friend next 
morning. The evening was passed as usual; din- 
ner, whisky-punch, a cheeroot, and bed. 





‘A bear had also been wounded by Colls, and, 
accompanied by Jye Sing, our best shikarie, he 
started early, just after day-break, in pursuit; and 
Wilson and I went straight to the scene of yester- 
day’s encounter. We found no great difficulty in 
tracking the animal for a considerable distance, 
until we arrived at a stream, or rather a river 
covered over with snow, where we found that at an 
unfrozen spot, a little way down, the bear had 
taken his drink, Here we had considerable trouble, 
aud were some time before we could ascertain the 
direction in which he had gone. But we managed 
to hit him off at last, and tracked him into a cave. 
How to get him out, was now the question; we 
reconnoitred hisstronghold, and upon close examina- 
tion discovered a hole in the rock, that seemed to 
communicate with the main cave. As soon as 
Wilson had taken up a position commanding the 
mouth of the cave, J fired a shot in at the other 
entrance, a noise between a grunt and a moan was 
the response, and out bolted Bruin. Wilson fired, 
missed with the first barrel, and wounded him with 
the second; I discharged the other barrel of the 
rifle which I had in my hand, but with no effect, 
and jumping off the rock seized my second rifle 
from my man, and just as the bear was ascending 
a high bank, I fired and he fell backwards, rolling 
to the foot of the bank. ‘ Hurrah! he’s done for, 
Wilson,’ I shouted out. ‘ Not a bit, Colonel, look 
at him, there he goes;’ and sure enough, he had 
got on his legs again, and was making off up the 
bank, as hard as he could go. Reloading, we 
were soon after him, and found that he was now 
bleeding like a stuck pig. Placing a man upon 
the track, with directions to keep back, and cau- 
tiously to follow the blood ; we kept a little above 
the line ourselves, expecting every moment to find 
him at bay. But no: we reached the crest of the 
hill in the forest, from whence there was a gentle 
slope of about four miles down to a stream; the 
blood still continuing, our pace increased from a 
walk to a trot, then from a trot to a run, and at 
length we fairly ran him home into a large cave. 
Here, we were regularly beat for the present. We 
dared not go in without lights, and he would not 
come out; so placing some branches before the 
mouth of the cave, we left him, expecting, either to 
find him lying dead outside in the morning, or, to 
have to go in and beard him in hisden. Home we 
went, and found Colls returned; he had not been 
so successful even as we had been, for he had not 
succeeded in finding any traces of his wounded 
animal. 

‘‘The following morning we set forth for the 
cave, accompanied by villagers with dogs, crow- 
bars, pickaxes, and torches. On reaching the spot, 
we found the branches all strewn about and Bruin 
gone; so placing the army of men, dogs, &c., in 
the rear, we commenced another tracking match, 
which proved both tedious and difficult ; but we 
housed him at last in another cave, the third he had 
brought us to ; it wasa very large one, with awide 
mouth, and from it a fall down to a stream below, 
through the forest, of about four hundred yards. 
The dogs were of no use. After a close examina- 
tion of the ground, we discovered two other open- 
ings into the cave. This made three apertures ; 
the mouth of the main cave, where Colls was sta- 
tioned, and the entrances to two branches of the 
cavern, one to the right, and the other to the left. 
‘Now take up your posts,—away from the mouth 
of the cave, all hands,—now, Karla, (an old hill 
man) hand me the torch,’ which he had tied on the 
end of a long pole, ‘look out,’ and into the cave I 
rammed the blazing pine, in answer came an up- 
roar wild and loud, which cleared the neighbour- 
hood of the cave from‘all supernumeraries, and sent 
Colls, who had placed himself just at the mouth, to 
a safer place. ‘Try him again, Colonel,’ says 
Wilson, and standing ready, with rifle in hand, the 
man close by me thrust the torch into the hole a 
second time. It was too much for poor Bruin, out 
he rushed, and our three shots, fired as one, laid 
him low. 

‘‘He was an enormous brute, a splendid speci- 
men of a black bear; his powers of endurance 
must have been very great, for upon examination 





freely from his numerous wounds. During the 
days of his youth, he had received a cut across the 
nose into his lower jaw, which made one of his 
tusks project horizontally forward, and gave him a 
very savage look. However there he lay,—his 
head is one of my Himalayan trophies, and his 
magnificent skin converted into covers for holsters, 
Thus ended the hunt, and we returned joyfully to 
camp.” 


There is little to notice in Colonel Mark. 
ham’s volume beyond the rough narrative of 
his sporting excursions, and many will doubt. 
less think that in a country of such grand 
natural features some of his time might have 
been better employed. 








On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By 
Francis Lieber, LL.D., Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute. Bentley. 

THE author of this treatise deserves a better 

osition than that which he now occupies, as 
rofessor in the college of one of the slave 
states of America. Not without much exer. 
cise of the ‘doctrine of reserve’ can Dr. 

Lieber lecture to the rising citizens of South 

Carolina on such subjects as ‘Civil Liberty 

and Self-Government.’ Contrasted with the 

state of continental Europe, as Professor 

Lieber formerly knew it, he may well praise 

the liberty of the United States, and point to 

the Old World as the field of conflict between 

“Socialism and Despotism, the two fatal ne- 

gations of freedom.” But we cannot read 

these printed outlines of lectures, dedicated 
to his former pupils, without wishing that 
sucha man had the freedom of speech that 
he would enjoy even in England with all her 
faults. He would not then have to commence 
his book with subtle distinctions about the 
meaning of the word Liberty. ‘The chapters 
on the definitions of Freedom are most un- 
satisfactory, and the charitable view to take 
of them is to set them down to the peculiar 
difficulties of the author’s public position. 
Half the spirit of the book is lost by confining 
civil liberty to a field fenced round by local 
enactments and peculiar institutions, instead 
of regarding the broad principles of human 
nature and of divine law. Happily the con- 
tradictions into which Dr. Lieber is led are 
sometimes so glaring as to cause us to hope 
that his book, though formally almost silent 
on the subject, may strengthen the feeling 
against slavery, the hatefulness of which is 
not lessened . its softened name of “in- 
voluntary servitude.” In England, whatever 
difference of opinion exists as to the restraints 
on personal liberty advisable for the sake of 
public order, there is no distinction made as 
to the races of men. Our constitution, m 
ractice as well as theory, regards all men as 
free and equal. The distinctions which still 
too much prevail as to classes and creeds 
relate to the privileges of citizens, not to the 
rights of men. Among these privileges there 
are some in which England might well adopt 
more of the spirit of the United States. The 

Americans avail themselves of men_ like 

Lieber and Agassiz, and other distinguished 

foreigners, who are excluded by narrow tests 

in our country from holdin professorships 
in public institutions which they might serve 
with honour and advantage. The remem- 
brance of this may modify somewhat the 
feeling with which we speak of foreign insti- 
tutions ; and the publication of such works as 
this of Professor Lieber may tend to bring 

about a greater assimilation in whatever 18 

noble and right in both countries. 
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we found eight bullets in him, and he had bled 
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Passing from these general reflections, we 
have to express our Ingh admiration of the 
manner in which Professor Lieber treats the 
main subjects of his lectures. Few writers 
have given more clear and comprehensive 
views of many of the points which Englishmen 
and Americans agree in holding as to civil 
liberty and self-government. The description 
of the two great types of liberty, the Anglican 
and the Gallican, displays much philosophical 
sagacity and practical knowledge. The state- 
ments regarding the differences between 
liberty as understood in England and France 
are too long to quote, but we give some of the 
general remarks about the latter, in connexion 
with recent republican developments ending 
in despotic absolutism :— 


‘‘There seems to be in France a constant con- 
fusion of equality and demoeracy on the one hand, 
and of democracy and liberty on the other; now, 
although equality largely enters as an element in 
all liberty, and no liberty can be imagined without 
a democratic element, equality and democracy of 
themselves are far from constituting liberty. They 
may be the worst of despotisms; the one by anni- 
hilating individuality, as the Communist strives to 
do; the other, if it means democratic absolutism, 
by being real sweeping power itself—not power 
lent, as that of the monarch always must be—power 
without personal responsibility. It acts; but 
where is the actor, who is responsible, who can be 
made responsible, who will judge? 

‘Tt is with reference to this rule, and this mis- 
taken view of liberty, that one of their wisest, best, 
and most liberty-loving men, Mr. Royer Collard, 
has said: ‘It is nothing but a sovereignty of brute 
force, and a most absolute form of absolute power. 
Before this sovereignty, without rule, without limit, 
without duty, and without conscience, there is 
neither constitution nor law, neither good nor evil, 
nor past nor future. The will of to-day annuls 
that of yesterday, without engaging that of to- 
morrow. The pretensions of the most capricious 
and most extravagant tyranny do not go so far, 
because they are not in the same degree disen- 
gaged from all responsibility.’ 

‘“Where any one, or any two, or any three, or 
any thousand, or any million can do what they have 
the power to do, there is no liberty. Arbitrary 
power does not become less arbitrary because it is 
the united power of many. 

“Napoleon said, ‘The French love equality, 
they care little for liberty.’ Napoleon certainly 
mistook the French, and mankind in general, very 
seriously, in some points, as all men of his kind do; 
there are some entire instincts wanting in them; 
but we fear that he was right in this saying with 
reference toa large part of the French. Present 
events prove it. 

“This equality is again very generally mistaken 
for uniformity, so that it would naturally lead of 
itself to centralization, even if the French had not 
contracted a real passion for centralization ever 
since the reigns of Richelieu and Louis the Four- 
teenth. It has increased with almost every change 
of government. It is the love of power carried into 
every detail, and therefore the opposite of what we 
call self-government; it is the exceeding partiality 
of the French for logical neatness and consistency 
of form, strikingly manifested in the fact, that the 
word logical is now universally used in French for 
consistency of action, or natural sequence of changes 
—it is this mathematical enthusiasm, if the expres- 
sion be permitted, applied to the vast field of poli- 
tical practice, 

“It seems that we can explain the République 
democratique et sociale, so often repeated by the 
most advanced of the democrats during the late 
government without a king, only on the ground of 
—_ being considered the foundation of all 

berty. _ Indeed it is considered by many a requisite 
which lies beyond liberty, and the banners of So- 
Cialists bore the motto, Equality and Fraternity, 
or Equality, F raternity, Industry, the word Liberty 
ving been altogether dropped from that once 





worshipped legend, —Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. 
I have never been able to find an explanation of the 
watchword, Democratic and Social Republic, given 
by those who used it, but it seems to bear no other 
interpretation than this: Democratic republic sig- 
nifies that republic which is founded upon the 
political equality of its members, carried to its last 
degree ; and social republic must mean a republic 
based on equality of social condition. Whether 
this be possible, or desirable if it were possible, 
cannot occupy us at present. The frequent use of 
this term by a very large part of the French nation, 
has been mentioned here as one of the evidences 
showing the prevailing love of mere equality among 
the French. 

“Still, it is not easy to say what the French 
exactly mean by equality, or what Napoleon meant 
by it, when at St. Helena he said that he had given 
equality to the French, and that this was all he 
could give them, but that his son would have given 
them liberty. How he knew that his son would 
have done it we certainly do not know; but how 
did he give them equality, when it was he wyho re- 
established the ancient orders of nobility? So there 
are, in spite of all the love of equality, no people 
who more universally love uniforms, and an order 
with a ribbon, than the French. This inconsis- 
tency is a political misfortune. In theory, equality 
and democracy carried to the utmost are demanded, 
while the habits, tendencies, and desires of the 
people have a different bent. There is in this 
respect, it seems, an intellectual and psychical 
dualism with antagonistic elements in France, 
similar to that which we frequently observe in in- 
dividuals in regard to liberty and despotism. 

“Tt is evident how nearly allied this desired 
equality and uniformity, together with universal 
but uninstitutional suffrage, and that kind of sove- 
reignty which is in addition confounded with abso- 
lute power, are to those political extravagances 
which strike our eyes in present France. 

‘They are the natural effects of the one or the 
other, strictly carried out, however inconsistent 
they may appear with one another. Equality 
absolutely carried out leads to communism; the 
idea of undivided sovereignty leads to M. Girardin’s 
conception of having no legislature, no division of 
power—nothing but a succession of popular sultans; 
the idea of seeking all liberty in universal suffrage 
alone leads with the greatest ease to a Napoleon— 
a transfer of everything to one man, and of all 
future generations to his descendants, thus actually 
realizing the fearful theory of Hobbes; and the 
absence of a love of institutions leads to a remark- 
able tendency to worship one man, to centralization, 
or, in some cases, to the very opposite—a desire to 
abolish all government, and establish the ‘sove- 
reignty of the individual.’ All extremes in politics 
meet.” 

Of American liberty, which is regarded as 
a form of the Anglican type, the following 
concise and clear account presents the chief 
features :— 


“* American liberty belongs to the great division 
of Anglican liberty. It is founded upon the 
checks, guarantees, and self-government of the 
Anglican tribe. The trial by jury, the representa- 
tive government, the common law, self-taxation, 
the supremacy of the law, publicity, the submission 
of the army to the legislature, and whatever else 
has been enumerated, form part and parcel of our 
liberty. There are, however, features and guaran- 
tees which are peculiar to ourselves, and which, 
therefore, we may say, constitute American liberty. 
They may be summed up, perhaps, under these 
heads: republican federalism, strict separation of 
the State from the Church, greater equality and 
acknowledgment of abstract rights in the citizen, 
and a more popular or democratic cast of the whole 
polity. 

“The Americans do not say that there can be 
no liberty without republicanism, nor do they, in- 
deed, believe that wherever a republican or king- 
less government exists, there is liberty. The 
founders of our own independence acknowledged 





that freedom can exist under a monarchical govern- 


ment, in the very act of their declaration of inde- 
pendence. Throughout that instrument the Ame- 
ricans are spoken of as freemen, whose rights and 
liberties England had unwarrantably invaded. It 
resis all its assertions and all the claimed rights on 
the liberty that had been enjoyed; and after a long 
recital of deeds of misrule ascribed to the king, it 
says: ‘A prince, whose character is thus marked 
by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to 
be the ruler of a free people.’ It broadly admits, 
therefore, that a free people may have a monarch, 
and that the Americans were, and considered them- 
selves, a free people, before they claimed to form a 
separate nation. 

‘© Nevertheless, it will be denied by no one that 
the Americans believe that to be the happiest poli- 
tical state of things in which a republican govern- 
ment is the fittest; nor that republicanism has 
thoroughly infused itself into all their institutions 
and views. This republicanism, though pronounced 
at the time of the revolution only, had been long 
and historically prepared, by nearly all the institu- 
tions, and the peculiarly fortunate situation, of the 
colonies; or it may be said that the republican ele- 
ments of British self-government found a peculiarly 
favourable soil in America from the first settle- 
ments. 

“* But it is not only republicanism that forms one 
of the prominent features of American liberty ; it 
is representative republicanism, and the principle 
of confederation or federalism, which must be added, 
in order to express this principle correctly. We 
do not only consider the representative principle 
necessary in all our States, in their unitary cha- 
racter, but the framers of our constitution boldly 
conceived a federal republic, or the application of 
the representative principle, with its two houses, 
to a confederacy. It was the first instance in his- 
tory. The Netherlands, which served our fore- 
fathers as models in many respects, even in the 
name bestowed on our confederacy, furnished them 
with no example for this great conception. It is 
the chief American contribution to the common 
treasures of political civilization. It is that by 
which America will chiefly influence other parts of 
the world. Already are voices heard in Australia 
for a representative federal republic like ours. 
Switzerland, so far as she has of late reformed her 
federal constitution, has done so in avowed imita- 
tion of the federal pact of our Union. I consider 
the mixture of wisdom and daring, shown in the 
framing of our constitution, as one of the most 
remarkable and one of the rarest in all history. 

‘Of the strict separation of the Church from 
the State, in all the federated States, I have spoken 
already. The Americans consider it as a legitimate 
fruit of the liberty of conscience. They believe 
that the contrary would lead to disastrous conse- 
quences with reference to religion itself, and it is 
undeniable that another state of things could not 
by possibility have been established here. We 
believe, moreover, that the great mission which 
this country has to perform, with reference to 
Europe, requires this total divorce of State and 
Church (not religion). Doubtless this unstinted 
liberty leads to occasional inconvenience; even the 
multiplicity of sects itself is not free from some 
evils; but how would it be if this divorce did not 
exist? The Americans cling with peculiar fervour 
to this very principle. We carry the principle of 
political equality much farther than any free nation. 
We had no colonial nobility, although some idea 
of establishing it was entertained in England when 
the revolution broke out, and the framers of the 
constitution took care to forbid every State, and the 
United States collectively, from establishing any 
nobility. Even the establishment of the innocent 
Cincinnati Society gave umbrage to many. We 
have no right of primogeniture. This equality has 
more and more developed itself, and all States, I 
believe, have adopted the principle of universal 
suffrage. Property qualification for voting or for 
being elected does not exist any longer. 

“But here it must be observed that, however 
unqualifiedly the principle of political equality is 
adopted throughout the whole country with refer- 
ence to the white population, it stops short with 
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the race. Property is not allowed to establish any 
difference, but colour is. Socially the coloured 
man is denied equality in all states, and politically 
he is so in those States in which the free coloured 
man is denied the right of voting, and where slavery 
exists. I believe I may state as a fact that the 
stanchest abolitionist, who insists upon immediate 
manumission of all slaves, does not likewise insist 
upon an immediate admission of all the manumitted 
population to a perfect political equality. In this, 
however, I may be mistaken.” 

In this last paragraph the question of 
American slavery is more pointedly referred 
to than elsewhere throughout the volume. 
The experience of America with regard to the 
ballot is worthy of attention in the approaching 
discussion of the subject in this country :— 


‘“We have established everywhere voting by 
ballot. There is an annually increasing number of 
members voting in the English Commons for the 
ballot. It is desired there to prevent intimidation. 
Probably it would have that eect in England, but 
certainly not in such a degree as they expect it. 
The ballot does not necessarily prevent the vote of 
a person from being known. Although the ballot 
is so strongly insisted upon in America, it is occa- 
sionally entirely lost sight of. ‘Tickets’ printed 
on paper whose colour indicates the party which 
has issued it, are the most common things; and, im 
the place of my residence, it happened some years 
ago that party feeling ran to an unusual height, so 
much so that, in order to prevent melancholy con- 
sequences, the leaders came to an agreement. It 
consisted in this: that alternate hours should be 
assigned to the two parties, during which the citi- 
zens of one party only should vote. This open 
defeat of the ballot was carried out readily and in 
good faith. 

‘*The constitution of the United States, and 
those of all the States, provide that the houses of 
the legislatures shall keep their journals, and that 
on the demand of a certain, not very large, number 
of members, the ayes and noes shall be recorded. 
The ayes and noes have sometimes a remarkable 
effect. It is recorded of Philip the Fourth, of 
Spain, that he asked the opinion of his council on 
a certain subject. The opinion was unanimously 
adverse, whereupon the monarch ordered every 
counsellor to send in his vote signed with his name, 
and every vote turned out to be in -favour of the 
proposed measure. The ayes and noes have un- 
fortunately sometimes a similar effect with us. 
Still, this peculiar voting may operate upon the 
fearful as often beneficially as otherwise; at any 
rate the Americans believe that it is proper thus to 
oblige members to make their vote known to the 
people. 

‘* We never give the executive the right of dis- 
solving the legislature. 

** We have never closed the list of the states 
composing the Union, in which we differ from most 
other confederacies, ancient or modern; we admit 
freely those who are foreigners by birth to our 
citizenship, and we do not believe in inalienable 
allegiance. 

‘* We allow, as it has been seen already, no at- 
tainder of blood. 

‘* We allow no ex post facto laws. 

‘* American liberty contains, as one of its charac- 
teristic elements, the enacted or written constitu- 
tion. This feature distinguishes it especially from 
the English polity with its accumulative constitu- 
tion. 

““ We do not allow our legislatures to be politi- 
cally ‘ omnipotent,’ as, theoretically at least, the 
British Parliament is.” 


There is a very interesting chapter on pub- 
licity in political affairs, a principle so essential 
to the American spirit, that the framers of 
the constitution never thought of stating it. 
Even with regard to diplomatic transactions, 
about which some secresy is supposed to 
be requisite till they are brought to a close, 
the Americans have set the example of open- 
ness and publicity. A state secret was once a 





common phrase, but Professor Lieber mentio™S 


one of the first statesmen of America writing 
him thus,—“I would not give a dime for all 
the secrets that people imagine to be locked 
up in the United States archives.” Liberty of 
speech and liberty of publication are attended 
with public inconveniences, and even in 
America have to be subjected to occasional 
restraints. In one of his notes Dr. Lieber gives 
an account of the abuse of public oratory, and 
refers to their “ one-hour rule” in Congress :— 


‘‘The more popular an assembly is, the more 
liable it is to suffer from verbose discussions, and 
thus to see its action impeded. This is especially 
the case in a country in which, as in ours, a personal 
facility of public speaking is almost universal, and 
where an elocutional laxity coexists with a patient 
tenacity of hearing, and a love of listening which 
can never be surfeited. It has its ruinous effect 
upon oratory, literature, the standard of thought, 
upon vigorous action, on public business, and gives 
a wide field to dull mediocrity. This anti-Pytha- 
gorean evil has led to the adoption of the ‘ one-hour 
rule’ in the House of Representatives in Congress, 
and (in 1847) in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The one-hour rule was first proposed by 
Mr. Holmes, of Charleston, in imitation of the 
Athenian one-hour clepsydra—yes, the prince of 
orators had that dropping monitor by his side!— 
and is now renewed by every new house. The 
English have begun to feel the same evil, and 
the adoption of the same rule was proposed in the 
Commons, in February, 1849. But the debate con- 
cluded adversely to it, after Sir Robert Peel had 
adverted to Burke’s glorious eloquence. Our one- 
hour rule, however, is not entirely new in modern 
times. In the year 1562 (on the 21st July), the 
Council of Trent adopted the rule that the fathers 
in delivering their opinions should be restricted to 
half an hour, which having elapsed, the master of 
ceremonies was to give them a sign to leave off. 
Yet, on the same day, an exception was made in 
favour of Salmeron, the Pope’s first divine, who 
occupied the whole sitting (‘ History of the Life of 
Reginald Pole,’ by T. Phillips, Oxf. 1764, page 
397), very muc 1 as, in February, 1849, the whole 
American house called ‘go on,’ when Governor 
McDowel had spoken an hour. He continued for 
several hours.” 

‘Speaking for Buncombe,” or, more briefly, 
*Bunkum,’ isaphrase familiar toall Americans. 
Its origin was this. A member of Congress, 
who represented a district including the county 
of Buncombein North Carolina, alwaysthinned 
the house by his tedious harangues. On one 
occasion the members began to leave, which 
he assured them gave him no concern, as he 
was “not speaking to the house but to Bun- 
combe.” The same takes place in our own 
House of Commons, speeches being sometimes 
made for the reporters’ gallery. To curtail 
or exclude reports of such speeches is the only 
remedy for this abuse of public speaking. In 
a chapter on Trial by Jury, Professor Lieber 
states, with much force, the variousadvantages 
of this institution, which it is becoming the 
fashion with lawyers to depreciate. The 
following statement may be compared with 
that of Professor Creasy in his work on the 
English Constitution quoted by us lately :— 


“The results of trial by jury have occasionally 
been such that even in England and here, voices 
have been raised against it, not indeed very loud 
or by weighty authorities. Men feel the existing 
evil only; not those that would result a hundred- 
fold from an opposite state of things. Nor are 
those, who feel irritated at some results of the trial 
by jury, acquainted with the operation of trials 
without jury. So is occasionally the publicity of 
trials highly inconvenient; yet should we desire 
secret trials? Liberty, as we conceive it, can no 


more exist without the trial by jury—that ‘ buttress 
| of liberty,’ as Chatham called it, and our ancestors 





worshipped it—than without the representative 
system. 

‘* The Declaration of Independence specifies, ag 
one of the reasons why this country was justified 
in severing itself from the mother country, that 


the benefits of trial by jury.’ 

‘*It may not be improper here to enumerate 
briefly all the advantages of so great an institution, 
whether they are directly connected with liberty 
or not. 

“ The trial by jury, then, divides the labour of 
the administration of justice, and permits each part 
quietly to find the truth in the sphere assigned 
to it; 

‘* Tt allows the judge to stand, as the indepen. 
dent organ of the law, not only above the parties 
hostilely arraigned against each other, but also 
above the whole concrete case before the court; 

“* Tt enables plain common and practical sense 
properly to admix itself with keen professional and 
scientific distinction, in each single case, and thus 
prevents the effect of that disposition to sacrifice 
reality to attenuated theory, to which every indi- 
vidual is liable in his own profession and peculiar 
pursuit—the worship of the means, forgetting the 
end; 

“*Tt makes a participation of the people in the 
administration of justice possible, without having 
the serious evil of courts, consisting of multitudes 
or mobs, or the confusion of the branches of the 
administration of justice, of judges and triers; 

‘Tt obtains the great advantage of a mean of 
views of facts, regarding which Aristotle said that 
many are more just than one, although each one 
were less so than the one, without incurring the 
disadvantages and the injustice of vague mul 
titudes ; 

“It brings, in most cases, a degree of personal 
acquaintance with the parties, and frequently with 
the witnesses, to aid in deciding; 

‘* Tt gives the people opportunities to ward of 
the inadmissible and strained demands of the 
government ; ; 

‘Tt is necessary for a complete accusatorial 
procedure ; : 

‘Tt makes the administration of justice a matter 
of the people, and awakens confidence ; : 

‘‘Tt binds the citizen with increased public 
spirit to the government of his commonwealth, and 
gives him a constant and renewed share in one of 
the highest public affairs, the application of the 
abstract law to the reality of life—the administr- 
tion of justice ; 

‘< Tt teaches law and liberty, order and rights,’ 
justice and government, and carries this knowledge 
over the land; i 

‘It throws a great part of the responsibility 
upon the people, and thus elevates the citizen, 
while it legitimately strengthens the government; 

“« Tt does not only elevate the judge, but makes 
him a popular magistrate, looked up to with conf 
dence and favour; which is nowhere else the case 
in the same degree, and yet it is of great impor 
tance, especially for liberty ; 

“Tt is the great bulwark of liberty in mopar 
chies against the crown, and a safety-valve 2 
republics ; 

‘Tt alone makes it possible to decide to the 
satisfaction of the public those cases which must 
be decided, and which nevertheless do not lie 
within the strict limits of the positive law; | 

‘* Tt alone makes it possible to reconcile, in some 
degree, old and cruel laws, if the legislature omits 
to abolish them, with a spirit of humanity, whic 
the judge could never do without undermining 
ground on which alone he can have a firm footing: 

‘Tt is hardly possible to imagine a living, Vi 
ous, and expanding common law without it; 


greatest institutions which develop the love of 

law, and without this love there can be no sove- 

reignty of the law in the true sense ; — 
‘“‘It is part and parcel of the Anglican 

government ; ‘ “a 
«« Tt gives to the advocate that independent 





honoured position which the accusatorial p 


Americans have been ‘deprived in many cases of | 








‘* It is with the representative system one of the F 
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well as liberty requires, and it is a school for those 
great advocates without which broad popular liberty 
os not exist. 

a: Mr. Hallam, speaking in his work on the 
‘Middle Ages’ of ‘ the grand principle of the 
Saxon polity, the trial of facts by the country, 

says, ‘ From this principle (except as to that pre- 
posterous relic of barbarism, the requirement of 
unanimity) may we never swerve—may we never 
be compelled in wish to swerve—by a contempt of 
their oaths in jurors, a disregard of the just limits 
of their trusts!’ To these latter words I shall only 
add, that the fact of the jury’s being called by the 
law the country, and of the indicted person’s say- 
ing that he will be tried by God and his country, 
are facts full of meaning, and expressive of a great 
part of the beauty and the advantages of the trial 
by jury.” 

The origin of the required unanimity of the 
jurors, which Mr. Hallam calls ‘a preposte- 
rous relic of barbarism,” is explained by Mr. 
Forsyth, in his ‘ History of Trial by Jury,’ to 
have been, that in ancient times at least, 
twelve of the compurgators were obliged to 
agree before a verdict could be given ; and 
compurgators were added until twelve of them 
agreed one way or the other. Professor 
Lieber mentions as an interesting fact, that 
Locke, in the draft prepared by him of a con- 
stitution for South Carolina, inserted this 
provision: “Every jury shall consist of twelve 
men; and it shall not be necessary they 
should all agree, but the verdict shall be 
according to the consent of the majority.” 

In the footnotes of the volume many inci- 
dental topics of interest are introduced. For 
instance, in making a reference to the article 
‘Common Law’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana,’ of which Professor Lieber was editor, 
we have this notice of Judge Story :— 


‘It was written, as many others on subjects of 
law, by my lamented friend, Judge Story. An 
opportunity has never offered itself to me publicly 
to acknowledge the great obligation under which I 
am to that distinguished jurist, for the assistance 
he most readily and cheerfully gave me in editing 
the ‘Americana.’ I shall never forget the offer he 
made to contribute some articles, when I com- 
plained of my embarrassment as to getting proper 
articles on the main subjects of law, for my work 
intended for the general reader. Many of them 
were sent from Washington, while he was fully oc- 
cupied with the important business of the supreme 
court. He himself made out the list of articles to 
be contributed by him, and I do not remember 
having been obliged to wait for one. The only 
condition this kind-hearted man made was, that I 
should not publish the fact that he had contributed 
the articles in the work until some period subse- 
quent to their appearance. They have met with 
much approbation ; and I hope I ain not guilty of 
indiscretion, if I state here that another friend, a 
distinguished orator and lawyer, the Hon. William 
C. Preston, has repeatedly expressed his admiration 
of them. 

“The contributions of Judge Story to the 

Americana’ ‘comprise more than 120 pages, 
closely printed in double columns. Buta higher 
interest than that growing out of their intrinsic 
worth belongs to them. They were labours dedi- 
cated purely to friendship, and illustrated a gene- 
rosity which is as beautiful as it is rare.’ To these 
Words, copied from p. 27, vol. ii. of ‘ Life and Let- 
ters of Joseph Story,’ where a list of all his contri- 
butions may be found, I may add that Judge Story 
made his offer at a time when he to whom it was 
made was known to very few persons in this 
country, and had but lately arrived here ; and that 
he took at once the liveliest and most active inte- 
rest in the whole enterprise, and contributed much 
to cheer on the stranger in his arduous task. I 
may be permitted to add, that the friendship then 


commenced steadily grew until death removed the 
excellent man,” 





In speaking of civic order and self-govern- 
ment, and of the system of police, the follow- 
ing anecdote is given in a note :— 


‘* At a sumptuous ball, which the city of Paris 
gave, in the year 1851, to the commissioners of the 
London Exhibition, I was sitting in a corner and 
reflecting on the police officers in their uniforms 
and the actual patrols of the military pompiers in 
the very midst of the festive and crowded assem- 
blage, when I was introduced to one of the first 
statesmen of France and liberal members of the 
National Assembly. He had been at London to 
view the Exhibition. It was the first time he had 
visited England. ‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘ what 
struck me most—far more than the exhibition of 
works of art and industry? It was the exhibition 
of the civism anglais (this was the term he used) in 
the London police.’ It may be readily supposed 
that an American citizen turned his face toward 
the speaker, to hear more, when the Frenchman 
continued: ‘I am in earnest. The large number 
of policemen, with their citizen appearance, although 
in uniform, seeming to be there for no other pur- 
pose than to assist the people, and the people ever 
ready to assist them—voila what has most attracted 
my attention. Liberty and the government of law 
are even depicted in their police, where we should 
seek it least. What is it that strikes you most in 
coming here?’ 

‘*The American,’ I replied, ‘in visiting the 
Continent of Europe, is most impressed by the 
fact that the whole population, from Moscow to 
Lisbon, seems to be divided into two wholly dis- 
tinct parts—the round hats, the people, and the 
cocked hats, the visible government. The tivo 
layers are as distinct as the hats, and the traveller 
sees almost as many of the one form as of the 
other.’ 

‘*T believe that my French interlocutor showed 
a —— mind in thus singling out the English 
police. 

“There are large police establishments in all 
European countries, as all densely peopled coun- 
tries require them. The different spirit and organiz- 
ation, however, of these establishments are most 
characteristic. Nothing, perhaps, shows more the 
character of a citizen-government in England than 
the wide-spread institution of the police, which has 
developed itself, under Sir Robert Peel, out of the 
ancient constable. It has immense power; it has 
preventive, detective, and custodial power ; yet it 
is supported by the citizens, and no one fears that 
it will ever be used as an institution of political es- 
pionage and denunciation—as delatores of old and 
mouchards of modern times. It is strictly under 
the public law, and that implies under publicity.” 


The Appendix to Professor Lieber’s work 
contains many important documents, includ- 
ing the English Magna Charta, Petition of 
Rights, Bill of Rights, Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Articles of Confederation, the French Char- 
ters of Louis XVIII. and of 1830, the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of 1848 and of the 
present Empire. A paper on elections and 
election statistics deserves the attention of 
English parliamentary reformers. The whole 
volume, from its historical facts and philoso- 
phical principles, forms a valuable manual of 
political science. 








NOTICES. 


Rome, Regal and Republican. A Family History 
of Rome. By Jane Margaret Strickland. 
Edited by Agnes Strickland. Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 

To those who have not leisure to study more ela- 

borate works on Roman history, this popular 

narrative will afford all desirable information, con- 
veyed in a concise form and in a pleasing manner. 

The author proposes to publish a series of volumes, 

“embracing the history of Ancient Rome in all 

its stages of conquest, civilization, literature, and 





art; exhibiting its struggles for constitutional 
liberty, its ages of national virtue, the gradual 
growth of luxury, its passage to absolute despotism, 
its revival with Christianity, and its decay and 
final fall.” The early history of the Christian 
Church will thus be included in the plan, which, 
so far, may be called new, though even in this the 
great work of Gibbon will supply the materials for 
the connecting period between ancient and modern 
Rome. In the present volume, the story of Rome, 
Regal and Republican, is told, from the mythical 
epoch of Romulus to the time of the Gracchi. To 
the labours of Niebuhr and of Arnold, and the 
older works of Hooke and Echard, the author is 
largely indebted ; but there seems to have been no 
lack of industrious study of the original classics, if 
the frequent references in foot-notes indicate that 
thestatements in the text have been taken at first 
hand. All the more important details of the Ro- 
man annals are carefully narrated, while the 
bearings of the history on that of other nations, 
and also in connexion with the sacred records and 
prophecies, are occasionally noted. The work is 
well adapted for family reading, and is highly 
creditable to the learning and industry of the accom- 
plished writer. In the story of Rome Imperial, 
and of Rome Papal, or by courtesy Christian, there 
will be more difficult subjects to handle, but the 
ability and research displayed in this first volume 
give promise of the other portions of the work being 
properly treated. 


France before the Revolution; or, Priests, Infidels, 
and Huguenots in the Reign of Louis XV. By 
L. F. Bungener. Constable and Co. 

Or this work we have already given some account, 

in reviewing an edition under the title of ‘ The 

Priest and the Huguenot; or, Persecution in the 

Age of Louis XV.’ (‘ L. G.’ 1853, p. 1187). A 

second English translation afterwards appeared, 

under the name of ‘The Court and the Desert,’ 
in three volumes, of the form and price of ordinary 
novels. The original title of M. Bungener’s book 
was ‘Three Sermons under Louis XV.’ It is 
right to announce that the version now published 
by Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh is the only one 
sanctioned by the author, who has an equal interest 
with the publishers in the sale. It is also much 
the cheapest of the three translations. We take 
the opportunity of again calling the attention of our 
readers to the interesting and valuable series of 
historical works now appearing from the pen of 

M. Bungener. We can scarcely call them historical 

romances, for the characters are all real, and many 

of the scenes actually took place, while authentic 
documents and records are skillfully used in the 
construction of the narrative and of the dialogues. 

The first tale of the series, ‘ The Preacher and the 

King ; or, Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis 

XIV.’—we give the title of the English translation 

(Triibner and Co.),—had great popularity, many 

editions having been published in France, besides 

in America and elsewhere (‘L. G.,’ 1853, p. 547). 

The present story of the age of Louis XV. is to 

be succeeded by a third work, on ‘ Voltaire and 

his Times,’ and a concluding romance, ‘ Julian; 
or, the End of a Century,’ all of which deserve 
to be popular with English as well as French readers. 

Historical facts and important moral truths are 

conveyed by M. Bungener in an attractive form 

and a lively style. 

Poems. By Mrs. Francis Watt. Edited by James 
T. B. Landon, Esq. Whittaker and Co. 
THE writer of these poems is, we believe, a relative 
of the lamented L. E. L., and possesses a share of 
her literary tastes and accomplishments. With some 
of the pieces we are much pleased, as they display 
both liveliness of fancy and elegance of diction. 
But others betray want of study and of art, the 
writer seeming to trust too much to facility of ver- 
sification. With simple narrative subjects, and an 
easy form of rhyme, lines of eights and sixes, a poet 
is apt to pour forth verses which pass smoothly to 
the ear, but without leaving corresponding impres- 
sion on the memory. Of the translations some are 
rendered with spirit, as these lines of the heroic 

Korner :— 





a a 
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a a a me 
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“With confidence on thee reposing, 
Thy Word our sure defence we see; 
And hell’s dark shadows round us closing, 
Shall never draw our hearts from thee. 
For tho’ destruction sweep the land, 
We know thy faithful Word shall stand, 


“Our faith no easy conquest gaineth, 
Such good must dearly purchas’d be; 
With equal force the wine-press straineth, 
Ere from the grape the juice flows free: 
And ere to life an angel wake, 
In death a human heart must break. 


“Then tho’ on wicked falsehood planted, 
eceit may raise her temple high: 
Tho’ power to knavish churls be granted, 
And virtue blush and manhood sigh; 
And tho’ the dastard’s trembling hand, 
Be rais’d against a waken’d land, 
“ Brother from brother dear dividing, 
By bloody hatred hurried on; 
And German Princes still deriding 
The lesson that their crowns are one— 
That ’neath one banner broad unfurl’d, 
They might give laws to half the world; 
“Still, still, with patient courage striving, 
We trust the glorious hour to see, 
When thou away the tyrant driving, 
Shalt make thy German people tree; 
And tho’ the time be far away, 
Who knows like thee the proper day. 
“The day when fate, no more appalling, 
Ordains the end of tyranny; 
When ’neath thy sword the tyrant falling, 
Shall swell our streams with redder dye— 
With dastard blood, and patriot blood, 
Fulfil thy will, we own it good.” 


Among the original poems, one of the longest 
and best is ‘The Confession,’ the story of which is 
one of painful interest, told in strains worthy of the 
subject. It is a very effective ballad poem. The 
monk who came to shrive the dying sister Claribel 
turned out to be her early lover whom she had 
wronged. These are some ofthe closing stanzas :— 


“*Oh, but to see his face once more! 
To hear him breathe my name! 
Though the grave open’d at my Voice, 
And from its depths he came.’ 
¥E’en at that word he rais’d his head, 
And show’d his cowl-hid face; 
Dim the light of his glancing eye, 
Yet there was beauty’s trace. 
**Her fingers drew those features pale, 
And smooth’d that lofty brow; 
Though grief had marr’d the finish’d work, 
And chang’d their freshness now. 
“Up starts the nun, with life’s last strength, 
Had her weak words such power? 
She deems the very graves are leagued 
To soothe her parting hour. 
“ She laid her hand upon his own, 
Bold in death’s agony; 
It was no shape of yielding air 
Her trembling grasp to fly. 
“Slowly she sank upon the bed, 
Her eye still on his face: 
And even as her spirit pass’d, 
He whisper’d Heaven’s grace. 
“The monk bent o’er the quiet dead, 
He rais’d his heart to Heaven, 
In prayer for the spirit that had pass’d, 
That it might be forgiven: 
“He closed her eyes with tender hand, 
And smooth’d her shining hair; 
And as in calm repose she lay, 
Her face was very fair. 
“With noiseless step he turn’d away, 
To leave the mournful cell; 
But paus’d awhile to look his last 
On her he’d lov’d so well. 
“They buried the nun with dirge and song, 
And torches blazing clear; 
But only one true mourner wept 
Above that early bier.” 
The poetical dedication of the volume to the 
author’s mother is a very pleasing piece, both in its 
spirit and its style. 


The Mystery Unveiled; or, Popery as its Dogmas 
and Pretensions appear in the Light of Reason, the 
Bible, and History. Edinburgh: Paton and 
Ritchie. 

Tuis volume, by a Scottish Presbyterian minister, 

contains an account of Popery in various aspects, 

derived from previous works on the subject. The 
books consulted by the author are commonly met 
with, and little originality of research or novelty of 
remark will be found; but such compilations are 
useful for popular information, even when of little 


value for purposes of study or of reference. The 
references in the footnotes show the limited range 
of authorities to which the writer has had access 
or has chosen to use in his work. On the prin- 
ciples of the Popish controversy the statements and 
arguments are plain, and, to Protestant readers, 
conclusive. Better information would have pre- 
vented the occurrence of some errors in the book, 
as where we are told, apparently from some old 
gazetteer, that “in Sardinia the religion of the 
church of Rome exists in extreme rigour, and the 
government is extremely arbitrary.” Sardinia is 
the only country in the south of Europe where 
civil liberty, religious toleration, and the benefits 
of constitutional government, are enjoyed. The 
author of a work of the pretension indicated in the 
title ought to have been better informed on so im- 
portant a point in the history of his subject. But 
the zeal and industry of Mr. Bell, with such know- 
ledge as was within his reach, are highly com- 
mendable. 
P. Virgilit Maronis Carmina. Edited by Dr. 
William Freund. Nelson and Sons. 

Dr. WiLLIAM FREUND, the author of the ‘ Latin 
Lexicon,’ has undertaken to edit a series of the 
Latin and Greek classics for the use of schools, a 
task for which his learning and accomplishments 
as a scholar well qualify him. To the text of each 
author, carefully revised, the editor will append 
notes, illustrative and critical, with biographical 
and historical prefaces, and vocabularies of proper 
names in geography, mythology, and other subjects 
bearing on the elucidation of the works. We are 
much pleased with the ‘ Virgil,’ and if other works 
are brought out in the same style, this will bea 
really elegant as well as valuable edition of the 
classics. The typography is very superior, having 
almost the look of some of Firmin Didot’s best 
volumes. Very rarely have schoolbooks in this 
country had equal advantages both in their sub- 
stance and appearance. 

Memorable Women; the Story of their Lives. By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland. With Illustrations by 
Birket Foster. Bogue. 

Mrs. Crosianp’s book of female biography con- 

tains most pleasant and profitable reading. The 

subjects are well selected, the individual characters 
are well portrayed, and agreeable variety is pre- 
sented in their histories. ‘The list of illustrations 
will give an idea of the varied and striking subjects 
of which the volume treats. Lady Rachel Russell 
at her husband’s trial; Mrs. Thrale at Streatham 

Park; Fanny Burney visiting Dr. Johnson; Mary 

Ware, the American philanthropist; Mrs. Lucy 

Hutchinson attending on the wounded soldiers in 

Nottingham Castle; Lady Fanshawe visiting her 

husband in prison; the death of Margaret Fuller 

Ossoli; meeting of Sir Robert and Lady Sale. 








SUMMARY. 


The London University Calendar for 1854, 
(Taylor and Francis,) contains the annual lists of 
graduations, prizes, and honours, the Royal Char- 
ters, University regulations, the examination 
papers for 1853, and the classical subjects of exam- 
ination for 1854 and 1855. The examination 
papers for last year display the variety of subjects 
to which the University devotes attention, and the 
extent of knowledge required for its degrees and 
honours. In various branches of learning and 
science the studies of this University are far in 
advance of those pursued in the venerable schools 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Of Gilbert White's Natural History of Selborne 
another illustrated edition is published, (Rout- 
ledge,) edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
whose qualifications for the task are altogether in- 
sufficient. Yet in the preface Mr. Wood tells us 
that ‘‘most of the observations are original, and in 
no place has even the substance of the note of 
another editor been given, although, in several 
editions, most appropriate and valuable notes have 
been inserted ; and, in many cases, when extracts 
from scientific works had been added to the notes, 
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editors had made use of the same passages.” Ap 
edition prepared in this spirit, and from which we 
are further told that many passages merely of ¢¢. 
entific interest are excluded, is not likely to be pre- 
ferred, where so many superior editions exist, 


children or the ignorant. 

An English edition is published (Tegg and (o,) 
of an American work cf some popularity, Religioy 
Emblems and Allegories, by the Rev. Willian 
Holmes, —a series of engravings, designed to illus. 
trate Divine truth. An introduction, by the Rey, 
James Smith, of Cheltenham, commends the book, 
The engravings are of a rude kind, but are expres. 
sive and intelligible. The plan of the book is eyi- 
dently taken from the ‘ Emblems’ of old Francis 
Quarles, whose piety, if not whose genius, is pos 
sessed by the Americar imitator. In some of the 
emblems the subject is directly taken from Quarles, 


Justice.’ But the plain doctrinal statements and 
earnest practical appeals of Mr. Holmes are likely 
to be useful, and many of the pictorial emblems are 
ingenious and striking. 

In the series of Selections, Grave and Gay, from 
the Writings of Thomas de Quincey (Thomas Hogg), 
the autobiographic sketches contain the memorials 
of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, and of many 
of the friends and contemporaries of these distin- 
guished men. The notes are few, but valuable, if 
we except some in which peculiar notions are ex. 
pressed, as in one which speaks disparagingly of 
sanitary improvements, Mr. De Quincey alleging 
that the Thames is put to its proper use in being 
the cloaca maxima of London ; and while ‘smoke 
is not unwholesome,’ ‘even sewage is chiefly in 
salubrious from its moisture, and not in any degree, 
yet demonstrated, from its odour.’ The note in 


Coleridge, is one of much interest, not only ins 
point of personal biography, but in connexion with 
questions often occurring in literary history. Mr. 
Disraeli’s literary and oratorical plagiarisms, occur 
ring in popular novels and parliamentary speeches, 
were much more certain of speedy detection than 
those of Coleridge on philosophical speculations 
Mr. De Quincey states that his revelation of them 


less friendly critic from exposing them without 
adding such explanations as might diminish public 
surprise. The autobiographic sketches form mos 
attractive and interesting reading. 

A new edition of Byeways of History, from tle 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century, by Mrs. Pery 
Sinnett (Bentley), is enriched by a sketch of 
Silesian knight of the sixteenth century, from hi 
diary, discovered about thirty years ago in the 
Castle of Furstenstein in Silesia, and published by 
the Silesian Historical and Antiquarian Society # 
Breslau. The author, Sir Hans of Schwenicher, 
was a retainer of Duke Henry of Liegnitz aul 
Brieg, in whose service he went through maty 
adventures in various parts of Germany, of whic 
he kept a record, which reveals many curious facts 
as to German life and manners in those times. 


commonly found in ordinary histories. 


tical, The Odontalgist, by J. Paterson Clark, MA 
(Churchill), seems to be written by a dentist 0 


and advice. 

In the ‘Traveller's Library’ (Longman and Co] 
No. 
J. Lindley Kemp, M.D., a sequel to the ‘Ns 


with ingenuity and judgment. 
In a letter to Mr. Gladstone, as 
the Exchequer, by Malagrowther the Less, the 


Connexion with the Currency (Houlston and Stott 
man), the writer points out the probable inc? 
veniences that will result from causes now 2 





they have been erased on discovering that other 
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operation, and advocates the withdrawal of the 


though the pictures may render it attractive to | 


and not improved, as that of ‘Divine Love and ik 


the appendix, on the plagiarisms discovered in | 
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arose from the generous motive of preventing some 





The narrative is well told by Mrs. Sinnett, whos F 
work conveys much information of a kind nd | 


A treatise on the teeth, descriptive and prt | 





skill and experience, and contains useful directiow | 
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Many remarkable facts as to the instincts of animal |~ 
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Government protection from the Bank of England, 
and allowing to England the free adoption of the 
Scotch system of banking. The writer proposes 
that the British notes should be payable in Ex- 
chequer bills or government stock, at the current 
gold price. The inconveniences of a direct me- 
tallic currency would by the proposed plan be re- 
moved, while gold would continue to retain its le- 
gitimate marketable value, and the obligation to 
convert into Government bills or stock, a pure paper 
currency, would prevent over-issue or depreciation 
of the bank notes. Aslit’s Decimal Coinage, with 
a Proposal for Decimalising our Weights and 
Measures of Length and Capacity (Silverlock), con- 
tains an elaborate statement of the advantages of 
the decimal system being adopted, with practical 
suggestions, worthy of attention, on this important 
subject. The coins proposed by Mr. Aslit would 
answer all ordinary purposes, and the simplic ty of 
their design recommends them for popular use. 

Published by authority of the Department of 
Science and Art, a treatise on the Symmetry of 
Vegetation, by Professor Lindley, F.R.S. (Chap- 
man and Hall), explains the principles to be ob- 
served in the delineation of plants, being the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered to the students of 
Practical Art at Marlborough-house. It is well 
that art should be guided by science, as is ad- 
mirably done in these lectures of Dr. Lindley. The 
work is illustrated by suitable engravings. 

The concluding volume of the series of Daily 
Bible Illustrations, by John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., 
(Oliphant and Sons), contains readings on the 
period of the Apostles and of the early church, with 
pictorial illustrations. It is a work of instruction 
and profitable reading. A treatise on the Law of 
the Love of God, by George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College (D. Nutt), 
consists of remarks and reflections on the Command- 
ments of the first table of the Decalogue. The law 
of piety, the law of spiritual faith in the unseen, 
the law of reverence of the name of God, the law 
of obedience in ordinances, are the heads of the 
chapters. In general the book is sound, scriptural, 
and ably written. But what does Mr. Moberly 
mean by a statement like the following ?— ‘‘ Mean- 
while He, the incarnate Saviour, is present, and 
not without His human nature, in the church to 
theend ofthe world. His very body, not naturally, 
but supernaturally, not corporeally, but spiritually, 
is amongst us.” This statement is contrary both 
to reason and Scripture, and is even self-contra- 
dictory, but the difficulty probably arises from 
carelessness or incorrectness of language, against 
which theological writers should be more guarded. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Ashton (T. J.) on Diseases of the Rectum, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Bird's (G.) Elements of Natural Philosophy, new ed., 12s. 6d. 
Bland (W.) on Teaching Notation, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 
Burnet’s (J:) Progress of a Painter in 19th Century, 10s. 6d. 
Burns’ Colonists and Emigrants’ Handbook, &c., 8vo, 5s. 
Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaign of 1828 & 1829, 12s. 
Children’s Scrap Picture Books, Nos. 1 & 2, each 2s. 6d. 
Corner’s (Miss) First History of England, new edition, 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s French Tresor, 36th edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Farini’s Rome, Vol. 4, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Hamley’s Lady Lee’s Widowhood, 2 vols., post 8vo, £1 1s. 
Jay’s (Rev. W.) Memoir, by Rev. S. S. Wilson, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Jew of Verona, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, 9th edition, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Manship’s (H.) Great Yarmouth, 4to, half-bound, £1 1s. 
Mande Talbot, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 
Maurice on the Unity of the New Testament, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
O'Brien’s Residence in the Principalities in 1853, 3s, 6d. 
O’Keeffe’s (A.) Broken Sword, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Oliphant’s (L.) Russian Shores, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Our Cruise in the Undine, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Panizzi’s (A.) Italian Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Rohner’s Practical Treatise on Musical Composition, £1 1s, 
Part 3, 4to, 10s, 
Rutter’s (J. O. N.) Human Electricity, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Siebold and Stanmers’s Comparative Anatomy, Vol. 1, 16s. 
Smith’s Month at Constantinople, illustrated, 3rd edit., 5s. 
Templeton’s Millwright and Engineer’s Pocket Companion, 5s. 
Tremenheere’s Constitution of the United States, 9s. 6d. 
Tuchman’s (L. M.) German Grammar, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Tytler’s Wonder Seeker, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Walker’s Dictionary, by Enfield, 24mo, bound, 2s. 
Wardell’s (J.) Antiquities of Leeds, 8vo, sewed, 7s. 6d. 
Waylen’s (J.) History of Marlborough, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Williams’s (J.) Gomer, 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 








DISCOVERY OF A NEW METAL, 


M. Dumas, the eminent French chemist, communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on Mon- 
day, amostimportantdiscovery—themeans of otain- 
ing a metal from clay. This discovery, which has 
been made by M. Saint Clair Deville, has long 
been considered possible by chemists; but it is 
only after a series of long and anxious experiments 
that it has been arrived at. The number of the 
Comptes Rendus of the Academy of Sciences which 
will contain M. Dumas’s communication has not 
yet appeared, and we must wait for it before 


making an attempt to describe the modus 
operandi. But we may state that the new metal 


is described as possessing the whiteness and 
brilliancy of silver, the malleability of gold, the 
lightness of glass, and to be fusible at a moderate 
temperature; whilst it is not materially affected 
by exposure to the air, or even to damp. It 
is not doubted, from the specimens of it that 
were exhibited, that it can be turned to a multitude 
of uses, The Academy, as will naturally be sup- 
posed, received the important communication of 
M. Dumas with veritable emotion, and on the pro- 
position of Baron Thénard, it resolved that the 
Administrative Committee should be directed to 
offer M. Saint Clair Deville a sum of money for 
making more extensive experiments than he has 
yet been able to do. The new metal is called 
Aluminium. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


THE opening of this Society's rooms took place on 
Saturday last, according to annual usage; and the 
event being looked forward to by artists and 
others as the first display of the kind that follows 
the long winter interval, and as a gauge of the 
products of the forthcoming season, it has not 
failed to attract its usual share of attention. But 
we regret to have to notice, on this occasion, as on 
some previous ones, the gradual and steady decline 
of standard in the quality of the works exhibited. 
There are, indeed, in this instance, no first-class 
paintings whatever. Out of the seven academicians 
who were included in last year’s list, three only 
appear in the present. Sir Edwin Landseer, C. 
Stanfield, Lee, and Uwins, have all gradually 
withdrawn; and the consequence of such desertion 
is, that the general public are less impressed by the 
whole assemblage as a spectacle, and the tone of 
feeling with which the best of the works actually 
present meet the eye is lowered. The truth is, 
that here, as in matters of social life, the better the 
company the more individual merit is recognised ; 
and the disposition to admire, like the tendency to 
condemn, is of a remarkably contagious character. 
Rumoursarerifeof a large number of pictures, to the 
extent of several hundreds, having been rejected by 
the committee—a circumstance which has, neverthe- 
less, not prevented the re-admission here of several 
pictures which havebeen already exhibited—another 
fact which speaks anything but well for the popu- 
larity of the Gallery, at least among artists. But 
though not quite disposed to treat the British Insti- 
tution as sunk into an exhibition of a thoroughly 
second-rate class, and therefore regretting, as we 
must necessarily do, the absence of any works cal- 
culated to redeem it from such a fate this year, we 
are bound to say that there are many worthy speci- 
mens from younger artists which will repay a 
patient and attentive search. 

The remark, so often made, of the seemingly in- 
variable reproduction of similar works by similar 
means, even by experienced masters of their craft 
—that endless succession of effects and ideas, pos- 
sessing every charm except that of novelty—finds 
some place here ; but wearisome as it may be to 
the practised eye, we are disposed to think it a 
favourable symptom of the progress of art in 
general, as proving that its limits are ever extend- 
ing, and that the demand for a familiar style of 
painting, once established, requires a constant sup- 
ply. This is undoubtedly the case with Creswick, of 
whom a specimen, called The Kingfisher’s Haunt 





stream flows, as it has so often flowed alreair, over 
a bed of dark-brown limestone rocks, where it is 
at one time cradled in still pools, at another breaks 
into spray. There is sunlight and shadow, a dense 
mass of well-distinguished foliage receding into 
distance, and, seated on a grey stone in the centre, 
the Kingfisher, whose breast glows like a sparkle 
of flame, and gives the keynote to the pictorial 
harmony. ‘The only point in which this subject 
appears to diverge from the artist’s accustomed 
manner is in the greater elaboration of detail in 
the foliage, a well-known tendency of modern 
taste, arising from the combined effects of the pre- 
Raphaelite theories and the photographs, but one 
which is never likely to exceed its due limits in the 
hands of Mr. Creswick. 

The very extreme of opposite treatment is 
noticeable in the work which hangs directly over, 
Mr. Inskipp’s Coiners (22). Here a certain free- 
dom of composition combines with the utmost 
breadth of manner, in producing an effect which is 
always striking. The lights of this subject have 
been managed also in such a way as to give it 
great prominence when seen from a distance. But 
the same disregard of study, which is apparent in 
the handling of this painter, extends to the com- 
position of this subject. The careless jaunty scene 
here going forward is as far removed from the 
laborious and perilous operations to which this set 
of criminals has recourse, as the gaiety of the 
actors is from the degradation of character which 
attends the real life of such artificers. A more 
festive and jocular group of felons could scarcely 
be encountered Sure we are that money of 
that leaden hue could never deceive anybody, 
though the suggestion was, of course, neces- 
sary to inform the spectator ; whilst the attitude 
of the girl, who stands apart—a very pleasing 
figure—leaves it open to doubt whether she is 
meant to recoil from the pursuits of her associates, 
or is merely, ag is most probable, keeping watch 
against the arrival of the detectives. There is a 
careless vigour about the style which is neverthe- 
less attractive. 

The same may be said, and it has often been said 
before, of the works of Mr. Glass, a large specimen 
of which appears in the present collection. It is 
entitled A Raid on the Scottish Border (325), and 
represents, in three compartments, the rendezvous 
of the band, their return, leading with them a 
captive, whose expression, as she is forcibly led 
away on the mountain pony, well points out her 
mingled terror, rage, and depair—and the rescue 
that comes upon the marauder with the suddenness 
and force of the thunderbolt. Suited to the various 
seenes are the three lights, the cool evening, the 
‘moonless midnight,’ and ‘matin prime,’ in which 
the three events occur, and despite the faults of 
haste and mannerism, of unequally distributed 
force, and even of occasional coarseness, the 
animated execution of these paintings will always 
render them effective. The life of nature is pre- 
sent, if not always her veil of perfect grace and 
seemliness. 

Amongst the Associates of the Academy, Mr. F. 
Stone appears with one of those beautiful female 
studies for which he is celebrated. The subject, 
which bears the title of The Balcony (23), consists 
of a figure looking from a shelf, leaning on her 
arms, with a slight inclination of the head 
downwards. The fairness of the delicate com- 
plexion, the fulness of the lustrous eye, and the 
piquant and novel arrangement of the costume, are 
all worthy of the most attentive notice. 

Not far from this figure are two small but 
highly-finished paintings by Frost, Ophelia (5), 
and J’ Allegro (24). The former is simply a head 
and shoulders; but the latter is a connected group, 
arranged with the utmost care, yet with freedom, 
exhibiting a collection of the most studiously 
selected outlines placed in opposition and contrast 
to each other. The great merit consists in the 
happy concealment of design under the apparently 
careless abandon of the attitudes, 2 merit which 

gives style to the subject, and reminds the spectator 
of the inexpressible charms of ancient models. The 





(1), occupies the post of honour in the room. The 


painting of this small scene is also most elaborate. 
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Another picture by Mr. E. W. Cooke, of the 
Scheveling Shore, Low Water (29), would serve as a 
companion to the study of the same nature in last 
years collection. The treatment is similar, and 
the same merits distinguish it, of firm, small, and 
delicate handling, whilst the name of the artist, 
Vankook, as he quaintly styles himself, again 
appears on the vessel’s stern. 

Mr. Hollins’s figure, One who has Braved the 
Battle and the Breeze (3), has a matter-of-fact 
every-day reality about it, which sets all descrip- 
tion or criticism on one side. The Dover Fisher- 
man (342), again, is characteristic, and not dis- 
agreeable; but whether the respectable race of 
‘ancient mariners’ is important enough to appro- 
priate the exclusive energies of an A.R.A., is a 
question which we venture to suggest without dis- 
cussing. 

Of Mr, Goodall’s Children Feeding Swans (46) it 
is difficult to think so highly as of those small 
pieces of still life, or of rustic manners, in which 
his ingenuity and resource were so conspicuous. 
The attempt here at gorgeousness of colour fails for 
want of tone; the contrasts are too startling, the 
variety of texture and material not harmonious, 
and the associations excite without satisfying the 
curiosity. The lady looks like Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the boys as if they had stepped out of Van- 
dyke’s canvass, whilst to harmonize all the various 
grades of tint, from the dark skin of the negro to 
the snowy breasts of the swans, would call forth 
all the skill of Titian or of Etty, but the pre- 
sent attempt seems to emulate in vain the great- 
ness of those masters’ attempts. 

Amongst the painters not of the Academy a few 
examples of very striking merit may be recorded. 
Mr. Sant’s most original and yet most decisive 
genius never shows to better advantage than in the 
British Institution. This year he has again added 
to his laurels. The female figure (58) attracts a 
crowd of admirers, and deservedly, although, 
strange to say, its defects are most important, and 
they lie on the very surface of the composition. 
Indeed subject, strictly so called, it can be scarcely 
said to possess at all, so far does the attitude, be- 
fore the spectator, differ from the sentiment which 
is conveyed by the verse quoted in the catalogue. 
There is an awkward arrangement of the falling 
head-dress, which, viewed with reference to the left 
hand, gives it an unpleasant appearance of search- 
ing for some hidden object, and the same defect, 
taken in connexion with the face, leads to the sup- 
position that the eyes are directed downwards to 
some distant scene. In fact the various elements 
of the figure are discordant, and its meaning ob- 
scured ; but such is the exquisite and careful paint- 
ing, the beautiful arrangement of costume, the 
glorious light and shade, and the general grandeur 
of the expression, that the imagination of the spec- 
tator, thus assisted, carries him over every obstacle. 
Indeed there are such startling signs of power in 
Mr. Sant, and his appeals to the passions are so 
direct, and yet so noble, that it is with less patience 
we witness unfortunate blemishes like those which 
are here apparent. The other picture, Zhe Youth- 
ful Artist (148), though simple in conception, yet 
shows the same bold and gratifying experiments in 
lights and shadows, the same elevated and forcible 
expression, and the same freedom from convention- 
alities, which have already distinguished this 
artist's productions. 

Mr. Linton’s solitary picture, A Scene in the 
Lagunes of Venice (89), will be viewed with very 
great interest. The study of Canaletti that has 
contributed to the result before us is at once evi- 
dent; and it must be acknowledged that the fusion 
of those two most opposite elements—Mr. Linton’s 
solid impasto, and the limpid clearness of the 
Venetian master—has been not unhappily man- 
aged. At least, we may say as much of the build- 
ings in the central part of the picture, on the 
right, with which the patches of yellow in the 
wall on the left do not so well harmonize; nor are 
the foreground and extreme distance so manage- 
able in the hands of our artist. There is neverthe- 
less much to admire, and we notice the banishment 


of certain inharmonious cold pinks and reds, which 





used to characterize Mr. Linton, in favour of 
warmer tones, with much satisfaction. 

Of Mr. Holland’s two pictures, one, which repre- 
sents a moonlight scene in the streets of Venice, 
deserves much notice for its skilful treatment of 
that difficult light. The feeling of the scene is 
well conveyed, not unaccompanied by a sense of 
mystery and awe, which accords well with the scene 
from Marino Faliero, which it is intended to illus- 
trate. It may be questioned whether the lamps 
are not too feebly given, that especially over the 
shrine of the Virgin on the left, is so faint as almost 
to escape observation, and with it the object itself 
is likely to be overlooked. The brighter moonlight 
in the distance is a beautiful thought, and is 
arranged toanicety. Of the larger picture, the 
sea piece, Deal Beach (447), it is impossible to 
speak so favourably. There is scarcely any part of 
this subject which appears to be successful. Not 
only, as we had occasion to remark last year, are the 
ripples of the waves heavy and stiff, but the falling 
water does not come down well, the waves want 
transparency, nor is the drift of foam far out at 
sea ever seen in such quantities, except perhaps in 
a downright tempest, as here represented. Above 
all, the rainbow mars the whole; difficult in treat- 
ment always, it has here a particularly bald look, 
besides being unaccompanied with the slightest in- 
timation of the sunshine so necessary, as opticians 
tell us, to its very existence. 

In the department of landscape there is nothing 
which can at all approach the ever varied, highly ‘ac- 
complished, and masterly productions of J. Linnell. 
Harvest Home (160) is a wonderful piece of 
painting, representing the evening glow which 
pervades the sky ten minutes before sunset, and 
when every prominent feature in the landscape is 
lighted by the same tint. The view, both as to 
the details of land and sky, must be taken as one 
of the exceptional appearances of nature, but there 
is learning in the various effects, besides a dexterity 
in the use of materials, and in the construction of 
the substance of the painting, which reveal the 
hand of a veteran in art. The harmony of co- 
lour in this picture has been in some degree 
attained by the use of a purple tint upon one of 
the distant hills, and this has been pointed out as 
a blemish in this otherwise masterly production ; 
for so deep a purple is never noticed in na- 
ture till.after the sun has set, and its introduc- 
tion must be deemed, therefore, 10 smack a little 
of artifice. The other picture, The Refuge (165), 
cannot be pronounced so pleasing. There is, in- 
deed, a surprising depth and massiness in the 
black thunder-cloud, but the introduction of the 
lightning as it appears there is simply weak, 
and rather offers a suggestion, than attempts to 
-portray a natural phenomenon, whilst the action 
of the figures in the foreground is so much forced 
as to be partly unintelligible. The intention is 
manifest, which was to represent the overwhelming 
suddenness of the storm, but the effects are ex- 
aggerated, and thus fail. It is needless to say that 
all the details, the sheep on the hill, the foreground, 
and the rose-mantled arbour on the right of the 
picture, are treated with all the usual brilliancy 
and power of Mr. Linnell’s style. 

With the mention of one very clever painting in 
the genre style our observations for this week must 
close. We allude to Mr. J. Gilbert's Sancho 
Panze (509). This scene speaks for itself, and 
fully carries out the sentiment of the passsage from 

‘Don Quixote.’ Nothing can be better than the 
attitudes and faces of Sancho and his wife; the 
Spanish character of the scene is thoroughly main- 
tained, all the accessories are careful, yet not over- 
studied, colour is attained by the simplest and 
most legitimate means, and the work is distin- 
guished by qualities of success which assert imme- 
diate superiority, and afford the highest promise. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
A Society has just been formed under the secre- 
taryship of Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, Dr. Benisch, 
and Dr. Turnbull, with the title of ‘The Palestine 
Archeological Association,’ having for its object 


the exploring of the ancient and modern cities anq 
towns, or other places of historical importance, jn 


Palestine and the adjacent countries, with a viey | 
to the discovery of monuments and objects of anti. © 
quity, by means of researches on the spot. The | 
as follows:—“ Archeological | 
Research in the East having now attained such 7 


prospectus runs 


important results, in the discovery and acquisition 
of splendid monuments, both Egyptian and Aggy. 
rian ;—and a great archeological chain of inquj 


having been thus established, from Egyptian Thebas 2 
to the site of Nineveh, it has been suggested that 
Palestine presents itself the middle link in thiy | 


chain, as being full of rich promise to researches 
and inquiries of a similar character. If Egypt and 
Assyria have afforded so many valuable monuments 
to the truth of history and tradition, it may rea. 
sonably be expected that Palestine would yield a 
rich a harvest. Why should not the sites of the 
ancient cities and towns of the Hebrews, and of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, be explored! 
And why might not the localities of important 


monuments—especially of the Hebrews—be sought - 
for, under the guidance of scriptural authority and 7 
of tradition ;—as, for instance, the Egyptian coffins | 


of the patriarchs at Hebron and Sychem—the 
twelve stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal and in 
the Jordan ;—the monumental record of the Law 
in the Stone of Sychem;—the Sacred Ark, sup- 
posed to have been concealed by the prophet Jere 
miah in some recess;—with many others, which 
will suggest themselves to the Biblical reader! The 
discovery, if not also the recovery, of these precious 
relics of Hebrew antiquity might be accompanied 
or followed by the acquisition of various objects of 
historical importance ; as coins, vessels, imple 
ments, sculpture, inscriptions, manuscripts, and 
other documents, all illustrative of the most inte 
resting periods of remotest antiquity; and that in 
the Holy Land, the land of the Bible: such a trea 
sure of archeological knowledge would possess 4 
high degree of importance, as corroborative of the 
Sacred Writings, and would doubtless be % 
esteemed, as well by the learned, as by the religious 
world.” 

At the soirée at the Whittington Club, given on 
Wednesday evening by the members of the ‘ Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, ’ addresses were delivered by the chair 
man, Sir John Villiers Shelley, by Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr. Cobden, and other speakers. Mr. 
Cobden said that the repeal of the paper duty was 
for the present hopeless, as additional taxation would 
be required for the war, but he strongly denounced 
the continuance of the stamp duty on newspapers, 
pleading for a press free from every restraint except 
the courts of law, papers sent by post paying for 
the privilege of transmission. The amount of 


revenue involved was stated to be only £150,000 - 


or £200,000. Many interesting facts were stated 
as to the circulation of unstamped publications, 
both in this country and America. Mr. Cobden 
knew a district of 140,000 inhabitants, sending nine 
members to Parliament, within which there was 
not one newspaper published :—‘‘A penny paper 
was started there, under the delusion that it might 
be published fortnightly without a stamp. Mr. 
Cobden knew the individual who conducted it, 4 
Franklin in his way, who wrote all the leaders, set 
up the type, and was his own reporter. It circulated 
in all the villages within twenty miles, and in places 
where a newspaper had never been seen before, but 
the authorities of the Inland Revenue interfered, 
and it was only by a compromise that the spirited 
publisher was saved from prosecution. Twopence 
was then charged; but in three villages where 
forty-five copies were sold, only five were continuel. 
At the same time, in London, penny publications 
of the most dangerous and immoral kind are allowed 
to be sold, if they avoid reference to passing events 
of the day. Mr. Horace Greeley, in his evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons, 


stated that he considered the newspaper press of 


America as important in spreading education as 
their common schools. Cheap papers, containing 
the news of the day, would be a powerful engine 





for the intellectual and social improvement of the 
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working classes. Mr. Cobden said that “The Times’ 
was cheaper at fivepence than any of these local 
papers would probably be at a penny, but few 
working-men could afford to buy it, or could under- 
stand much of its contents. The arguments of the 
advocates of cheap political as well as intellectual 
information were stated by the speakers with force 
and clearness, whatever assent they may gain 
among those opposed to the spread of this kind of 
popular knowledge. 

Five or six years ago, the more ancient records 
in Her Majesty’s General Register-house for Scot- 
land, at Edinburgh, were made accessible, free of 
any charge, for purposes of historical, antiquarian, 
and literary research. The privilege has been highly 
appreciated—the liberal example thus set in Scot- 
land having since been followed in England, and 
in order to make it more generally available, an 
officer has now been appointed to take charge of 
this department of the public service. The gentle- 
man nominated to the office—Mr. Joseph Robert- 
son—has entered on its duties, and will afford to 
men of letters and others engaged in archeological 
inquiries of a literary character, every facility for 
consulting the national records of Scotland, which 
is consistent with their safe custody and proper 
preservation. 

In reviewing Lord John Russell’s ‘Memoirs of 
Moore,’ we have said so much about the worse 
than careless way in which he had performed his 
editorial duties, that we feel little inclination to 
take special notice of the miserable squabble into 
which he has got into with Mr. Wilson Croker. 
Old political grudges, as well as personal dislikes, 
are at the bottom of the affair. Lord John 
Russell's assertion that Croker’s attack on Moore, 
after his death, was the mere gratification of ‘a 
safe malignity,’ has brought upon him a severe 
castigation from the veteran reviewer of the ‘Quar- 
terly, and neither Moore nor his noble friend 
appear well in the whole transaction. Everything 
that comes out with regard to Moore’s life and his- 
tory, displays more painfully the contrast between 
the brilliancy of his genius and the meanness of his 
personal character. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have de- 
termined to hold an educational exhibition in the 
month of June of the present year, when the con- 
ference of the representatives of its various affiliated 
institutions, now amounting to 335 in number, will 
take place. The Council have already sought the 
aid of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs and for the Colonies, with the view of ob- 
taining models of the Schools of Primary Instruction 
approved by the Departments of Public Instruction 
in France, Prussia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 


, Switzerland, Canada, and at Washington, New 


York, or Massachusetts, and specimens of every 
article authorised to be used in the different classes 
of schools recognised by each state, as well as of 
the writing, drawing, needlework, printed exami- 
nation papers, &c., done in the schools. The 
Council have also asked to be furnished with copies 
of the codes of public instruction in force in each 
country, and they promise to publish, at the time 
of the exhibition, an English synopsis of the whole. 
Letters have also been addressed to the large edu- 
cational bodiesand Government departments dealing 
with this subject in this country, claiming their co- 
operation in the undertaking. 

M. Leverrier, who made himself famous in con- 
hexion with the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
has been appointed Director of the Observatory of 
Paris—a place held by M. Arago for many years. 
The scientific eminence of M. Leverrier no doubt 
entitles him to such an honourable position; but 
the general opinion in Paris is, that as he receives 
12001. a-year from the public treasury as a Senator, 
he might have left the directorship, with its modest 

and residence rent-free, to some savant less 
favoured by fortune. His installation at the Ob- 
Servatory has caused some changes in its personnel, 
—amongst them, a gentleman who has been con- 
nected with the establishment for eight-and-forty 
years, and whose name is widely known and highiy 


roy in scientific circles, has been removed 
tom his situation, 








It is our painful duty to announce the death of 
the celebrated Silvio Pellico, which took place a 
few days ago at Turin. This eminent writer was 
born at Saluce, in Piedmont, in 1789. His ‘ Fran- 
cesca de Rimini,’ and his ‘ Prisons,’ have made his 
poetical and literary genius and his sufferings 
known to every country of Europe—few modern 
authors, indeed, have been more translated or more 
admired. At one time he was on friendly terms 
with Byron, and he greatly pleased the noble poet 
by an excellent translation of his ‘Manfred.’ 
Byron is stated to have returned the compliment, 
by translating Pellico’s ‘ Francesca’ into English, 
but it was never published. : 

The results of the communications between the 
Royal Geographical Society and the Government, 
in regard to the North Australian exploring expe- 
dition, are highly satisfactory. A deputation of 
merchants of the city of London waited on the 
Duke of Newcastle, at the Colonial Office, to 
tender their services as a committee to act in co- 
operation with the proposed expedition. Mr. 
W. S. Lindsay having stated the views of the 
committee, and referred to the origin of the plan 
by the Geographical Society, the Duke of New- 
castle expressed the interest taken by Government 
in the proposal, and their readiness to undertake 
its whole management. The Government intend 
to devote 50007. to the object, instead of 2500/. 
originally asked by the Geographical Society. 
Captain Stokes is to command the expedition, 
Mr. Haug, recommended by the Geographical 
Society, being one of the party. 

A society has just been formed in Belgium, for 
practising, on a large scale, the system of artifi- 
cially producing fish, which, after being exploité 
with marked success in France, has been adopted 
also with success in Ireland, Scotland, and Eng- 
land. In France the Government and local autho- 
rities are sparing neither labour nor expense -to 
have it applied in all rivers, streains, and lakes ; 
and, by means of it, they are endeavouring to 
naturalize in French waters Scotch salmon, and 
the peculiar species of fish of the lakes of Switzer- 
land. In Holland and other parts of the Continent 


the system is being acted on, and in the course of 


a few years it will no doubt be universally em- 
ployed. 

The Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres of Paris, in a report recently 


published, ‘‘reports progress” in the printing of 


the ‘Historians of France and the Crusades,’ the 
‘Histoire Littéraire’ of France, and of other im- 
portant works, which are being brought out at the 
expense and under the superintendence of the 
Academy. 

Mr. Hugh Miller delivered a lecture on geology 
at Exeter Hall, to the Young Men’s Christian 


Association, on Tuesday evening. On account of 


insufficient strength through illness, Mr. Miller 
only gave the commencement of the lecture, his 
place being supplied by a reader. It was a mas- 
terly disquisition, of which we may give some 
notice, when it is published, with the other lectures 
of the season. 

The freedom of the City of London has been 
conferred on Mr. Layard, the Chamberlain, Sir 
J. Key, at the Court of Common Council, paying 
a high tribute to the distinguished discoverer, to 
which Mr. Layard made a suitable reply. 

The Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Hampden) has in- 
curred the wrath of the advocates of secular educa- 
tion by attacking their system. His lordship 
rightly thinks the great evil with which the friends 
of education proper have to contend, is the innate 
moral depravity of the human heart, which cannot 
be removed by mere temporal knowledge. 

Some further attempts are being made to esta- 
blish the long-contemplated museum at Colchester. 
Some time since a gentleman named Vint left a 
valuable collection of bronzes and other antiquities 
for the projected institution, on condition that 
a suitable resting-place was found for them in 
three years. 

Mr. Disney, F.S.A., who lately founded a pro- 
fessorship and museum of archeology at Cambridge, 
has signified his intention of establishing a school 





of navigation in connexion with the Cosmos Insti- 
tute. 

The late Mrs. Opie’s library will shortly be sold 
by auction. 


Mr. Sterndale Bennett gave the first of his 
annual series of pianoforte chamber music on 
Wednesday evening. At Exeter Hall the Sacred 
Harmonic Society again performed Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Miss B. Street, 
Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. J. A. 
Novello, and Signor Belletti, being the vocalists. 
On the 13th the Harmonic Union are to give 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, with Mozart’s accom- 
paniments. At the Wednesday Evening Concerts 
the manager's benefit this week attracted a crowded 
audience, and some good classical and popular 
musio was heard. 

The arrangements for the Norwich Musical Fes- 
tival are making satisfactory progress. The amount 
subscribed for the guarantee fund amounts to 24001., 
and the services of Mr. Benedict have been secured 
as conductor. 

The dramatic week at Paris has been marked by 
an event of considerable interest—the début of 
Bressant, the admired vaudeville actor of the 
Gymnase, in the Femmes Savantes of Molitre, at 
the Théatre Francais. His success was greater 
than had been expected, even by his admirers, and 
he seems destined to take a highly honourable place 
amongst the personators of the legitimate drama. 
On the occasion of his début a gay little one-act 
comedy, by Scribe, called Mon Etoile, was brought 
out. Apropos of Scribe—he has quarrelled with 
the management of the Gymnase, and has with- 
drawn from it two pieces which he had written for 
it.. The cause of the quarrel is, that one of his 
pieces could not be produced at the time he wished, 
owing to the continued success of Diane de Lys, of 
the younger Dumas. At the Ambigu Comique, a 
formidable and showy melodrama, called the Battle 
of Fontenoy, which has been some time in prepara- 
tion, has been prohibited by the authorities. The 
prohibition has been issued from a desire to avoid 
giving anything approaching offence to the Eng- 
lish; but though we feel thankful for such kind 
consideration, we think it hardly called for, as 
John Bull is not so thin-skinned as to be hurt at 
seeing one of the few victories which the French 
have gained over him paraded on the stage of a 
minor theatre; on the contrary, he would have 
smiled at the mimic battle as he smiles at the in- 
numerable paintings of his ill luck at Fontenoy, 
which adorn the galleries of Versailles. Paris 
letters record the death of Sainville, one of the 
most admired actors of the Palais Royal ; he was 
a capital low comedian, and excelled in the broad 
and extravagant farces for which that house is 
famous. 

The reproduction of Spontini’s Vestal is being 
actively prepared at the Grand Opéra at Paris. 
Roger is to sustain the principal part in compliance 
with a very earnest and flattering application from 
the composer's widow. Rather serious dissensions 
have it appears existed for some time past between 
this eminent singer and the management of the 
theatre—Roger thinking that he was treated with 
indignity in being systematically excluded from the 
operas presented on state visits of the Emperor and 
other great occasions ; he even went so far as to 
offer his resignation : at present, however, ‘‘ things 
have been made pleasant.” Our letters say that 
Mr. John Thomas, a Welsh harpist, has given a 
brilliant concert in Paris; and that a Swedish lady, 
Madame Saloman Nissen, is obtaining great success 
by singing Swedish melodies. 

Austrian newspapers announce the death of 
Maximilian Korn, the most distinguished trage- 
dian Austria ever possessed. 

Mr. Nicholls, who has been known to the Lon- 
don public for some time past by his intelligent 
readings of Shakspeare, was to make his debat, 
last night, as an actor, at the Soho Theatre, in the 
character of Shylock. Of his performance we shall 
say a word next week. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 23rd.—A crowded meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Monday eyening, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, President, inthe chair. Dr. 
Thompson, M.D., Mr. Robertson, Staff-Surgeon, 
and Mr. Stoutfield, were officially introduced upon 
their election. Commander E. J. Bedford, R.N., 
Mr. D. R. Blaine, Barrister-at-law, Mr. John 
Calvert, Mr. Sebastian S. Dickinson, Barrister-at- 
law, Mr. Walter Laurie, Captain R. Mathuen, 
Mr. Ouchterlony, Mr. Granville R. H. Somerset, 
D.C.L., Barrister-at-law, and Mr. Thorp, were 
elected Fellows. The General Index to the last 
ten volumes of the ‘ Journal’ and the twenty-three 
volumes of the ‘Society’s Transactions’ were an- 
nounced as published. Mr. Brierly’s sketch of the 
‘British Fleet at anchor at Spithead,’ which is 
about to be published by Ackerman, was exhibited. 
The papers read were :—1. ‘ Further Accounts from 
the Mission to Lake Chad, from the Sappers and 
Miners.’ From about 100 volunteers of the corps 
of Sappers at Woolwich, Corporal Church and 
Private Swenny were selected to serve in the expe- 
dition sent under Dr. Vogel to join Dr. Barth. 
Corporal Church makes instrumental observations 
with accuracy and readiness, and has some ac- 
quaintance with Arabic. Private Swenny isa sur- 
veyor and draughtsman, and an_ experienced 
traveller. At the commencement of the expedition 
Swenny became dangerously ill, and was obliged to 
retire, much to the regret of all connected with the 
mission. His place was filled by Private Maguire, 
who was selected from thirty-six volunteers of the 
corps of Sappers at Malta. Owing to the indispo- 
sition of Dr. Vogel, the organization and starting 
of the caravan were effected by Corporal Church. 
During the journey the thermometer rose to 150°. 
On one occasion the party was sixty-six hours in the 
saddle out of eighty; and the surface of the country 
for more than fifty miles was of the most difficult 
character. At Sokna the natives manifested the 
greatest kindness. Private Maguire pushed across 
from Tripoli to Murzuk, without any European 
companion, in thirty-four days only. Both the 
men were in excellent health and spirits. 2. Dr. 
Shaw, the secretary, then read a paper describing 
the steps which had been taken with reference to 
the proposed Exploration of Northern Australia. 
On the 30th of May and 6th of June, 1853, a com- 
mittee of the Royal Geographical Society, ap- 
pointed by the president, met to take into con- 
sideration a proposal to explore Australia from 
Perth to Shark Bay and Cambridge Gulf, and 
thence across the great interior of the continent to 
the Darling or the Murray. The result of the 
deliberations of this committee was a report recom- 
mending to the council an exploration from the 
mouth of the Victoria to that of the Albert, in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria; the means of transport to be 
bullocks and drays, and horses, procured at More- 
ton Bay, where the expedition was to be organized. 
The comparative claims of Perth, Singapore, and 
Moreton Bay were carefully taken into considera- 
tion, and the selection of the last as the place of 
equipment was made on the following grounds :— 
First, that from its situation near the tropic the 
general features of the surrounding country assi- 
milated more than those of any other known por- 
tion of Australia to the country proposed to be 
traversed by the expedition. Secondly, that at 
Moreton Bay horses and cattle might be obtained 
of superior quality, and at more reasonable prices 
than at any other place; also that experienced 
stockmen and bullock-drivers could be more readily 
procured in that district. Thirdly, in the event of 
the party being successful in reaching the Gulf of 
Carpentaria in good condition, it might proceed to 
the south-east, with the certainty of meeting as- 
sistance from the advanced stations of the squatters. 
On the 22nd of July the expedition committee of 
the society, to which the reports of the above com- 
mittee had been referred, reported to the council 
that ‘‘while no part of Australia appeared to pro- 
mise a greater amount of rich country than the 
banks of the Victoria River, on the other hand the 


Carpentaria are supposed to traverse districts of 
equal fertility; hence it appears to be of the 
utmost importance, both in a scientific and eco- 
nomic point of view, to ascertain the nature of the 
watershed which separates the streams flowing to 
the north: west and north-east in North Australia, 
as there are good reasons for believing that a large 
and fertile region may be opened out to colonists, 
independently of the direct geographical interest 
attached to the ascertainment of the northern 
boundary of the supposed great desert of the inte- 
rior.” It was therefore resolved, ‘‘ that a deputa- 
tion be appointed to communicate to his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, as Chief Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, the opinion of the Royal Geographical 
Society that it is highly desirable that an expedition 
be undertaken to ascend and explore the River 
Victoria as far towards its sources as practicable, 
thence deflecting eastward to strike the Albert, and 
descend that stream to the Gulf of Carpentaria.” 
The deputation having waited upon his Grace on 
the 27th of July, were requested to send in an esti- 
mate of the probable expenses of the proposed expe- 
dition, as well as precedents for the same; and on 
the 24th of August, the following communication 
and estimate were accordingly laid before the Colo- 
nial Office: — ‘Estimate, &c., of the Proposed 
North Australian Expedition.’ The mouth of the 
Victoria River having, after due consideration, been 
selected as the starting point, it is proposed that 
the expedition shall ascend this stream as far as its 
watershed (probably about 300 or 400 miles south 
of Cambridge Gulf); thence deflecting eastward, 
as the nature of the country and the facilities of 
travelling may permit, the explorers are expected 
to strike the head waters of the Albert; descending 
which stream to the Gulf of Carpentaria, they shall 
meet a small vessel prepared to receive them. It 
will at once be seen that such an expedition must 
make known the physical characters and produc- 
tions of a considerable part of the continent, re- 
specting which we are at present wholly ignorant 
—a part so remote from any of the existing settle- 
ments as to render it improbable that the enterprise 
of the colonists will prompt them to undertake this 
research for some time to come, but which compre- 
hends districts in which, with suitable encourage- 
ment, the industry and capital of British subjects 
may probably at an early period be advantageously 
engaged, situated as it is almost directly between 
our rapidly increasing Australian colonies and the 
ports of India and China. If accessible tracts of 
land of great extent and capability are discovered, 
the prompt sales which will follow must far more 
than refund the outlay; but, even should the ex- 
penditure, contrary to all expectation, prove a 
failure, the very fact that the tract in question is 
worthless must be of importance, since it will re- 
duce the limits within which productive research 
may yet be made, and future expenditure of life, 
labour, and property in this quarter will be saved. 
Moreover, without regard to the profit, which may 
or may not be immediately derived from the dis- 
covery of the physical characters of this particular 
part of Australia, the mere addition to our correct 
geographical knowledge, and the numerous points 
of scientific information which must be collected, 
will amply suffice to recommend the proposed en- 
terprise, and to justify the outlay on the part of the 
nation. Without particularly dwelling on what 
has been done by the Governments of other coun- 
tries for geographical research, as, for example, by 
Russia in exploring Siberia, by France in Egypt 
and Africa, and by the United States in the expe- 
ditions of Lewis and Clarke, Fremont, Emery, 
Stansbury, Lynch, and others, it may be well to 
cite a few of the many precedents which have 
already been given in this country in supporting the 
exploring labours of geographers. It will be enough 
to allude to the Arctic expeditions of Ross, Parry, 
Back, Franklin, Richardson, &c.; to that of 
Schomburgk, in British Guiana; to Chesney, 
along the Euphrates; to those in Australia under 
Mitchell, Sturt, Grey and Lushington, Kennedy 
and others; in Central Africa under Denham and 
Clapperton, Richardson, Barth, Overweg, and 
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the direction of the Foreign Office; and finally to 
the contemplated expedition up the Chddda, at pre. 
sent under the auspices of the Admiralty. The 
expense of the projected expedition is necessarily 
involved in some degree of uncertainty, yet by 
careful inquiry into the cost of former exploring 
expeditions in Australia, and by consulting with 
those who have had personal and practical ac. 
quaintance with travelling in that continent, the 
required sum may be stated by approximation. It 
is true that the mode of conveyance and the means 
of subsistence may be liable to considerable modif- 
cation, but in some way or other the party will have 
to be both conveyed and fed, and although the 
items may be changed, the general result will pro- 
bably be but little altered. The sum, according to 
the calculations revised by the committee, may be 
set down at £2500; which expenditure may be dis. 
tributed under the following heads :—The party, 
provisions, clothing, conveyance, arms and ammv- 
nition, camp stores, instruments, voyage, and pay. 
Particular mention was made in this letter, that 
the estimated amount of several of the items could 
be considerably lessened, thus allowing a greater 
outlay upon other items, if through the kindness of 
the Admiralty and the Ordnance a free passage out 
in one of her Majesty’s ships, and the loan of in 
struments, as well as the requisite fire-arms, &c, 
could be obtained. On the 18th inst. a deputation 
was requested to wait upon the Duke of Newcastle, 
at the Colonial Office, when his Grace was so kind 
as to state that, on account of the growing im- 
portance of the expedition, the Government had 
determined to assume the whole responsibility of 
the expedition, and that the command would be 
offered to Capt. Stokes, R.N. Sir C. Fellows, as 
chairman of the committee which waited on the 
Duke of Newcastle, related to the meeting that his 
Grace stated that the Government had fully entered 
into the views of the Society, and that the sum of 
2500., calculated as the expense of the proposed 
expedition, would be considered in the estimates of 
the year. The Government, however, were willing 
to carry out the plan of operations on a greater scale 
than was contemplated by the Society, and on that 
account his Grace intimated that they were pre 
pared to take the matter into their own hands, 
They had no desire to reap where the Society had 
sown, but the field was a wide one, and they had 
more difficulty in asking Parliament for a vote of 
money, to be expended by a private body, than if 
they went to it for what was undertaken by them- 
selves. The Duke of Newcastle expressed his con- 
fidence in the experience and talents of Captain 
Stokes to guide the expedition. He also stated 
his opinion that the services of a geologist and 
botanist were essential on the occasion. Sir ¢. 
Fellows concluded by congratulating the Society 
on the enlightened view which the Government 
had taken of the subject. 
Captain Sturt and Mr. Eyre had kindly sent in 
estimates and memoranda on the expedition for the 
benefit of the Council. Captain Sturt says that 
‘“‘the first step towards maturing an expedition 
such as that now contemplated, to explore the 
northern portions of Australia, is to determine the 
place at which it should be organized, because upon 
that question the description and fitness of the 
animals to be employed entirely depend. Now, 
as regards this point, Singapore, Timor, and other 
contiguous places, from which camels, ponies, &., 
could be procured, are no doubt nearer the imme 
diate region of research than any of the settle 
ments on the continent of Australia itself; so far, 
therefore, as the risk of transport is concerned, it 
would perhaps be less bringing them from the first- 
mentioned places than from the last. But Timor 
ponies, the only animals of the horse kind, I be 
lieve, to be procured on that island, are worse tha? 
useless ; and I fear camels would prove very trouble 
some with horses, if, at least, I may judge from the 
universal terror the presence of one of those animals 
spread among the horses in South Australia, and 
the failure of all attempts on the part of its owne 
toreconcile them toit. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, it would take an indefinite time 
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it safe to lead them forth in a service in which the 
most docile animals should alone be employed. 
Under any circumstances, I should recommend 
that the men to be employed on the expedition 
should be engaged at Moreton Bay, as T do not 
think that men qualified for an Australian expe- 
dition could be found except in Australia itself. 
From Moreton Bay it would not take ten days to 
land them in any part of the north coast. Strength 
of the party: —1 commander, 1 assistant, 1 
surgeon, 1 collector and preserver, 1 store-keeper, 
1 overseer of stock, 1 shepherd (a native), 9 men ; 
total, 16. I think a party of the above strength is 
sufficient for all useful purposes, as it could be 
safely divided if circumstances should render it 
necessary. J am not myself an advocate for large 
parties. It may be thought that they are safer, 
‘but I doubt that safety consists in numbers ; it is 
in discipline and in caution that the explorer should 
mainly rely. He who cannot work his way amongst 
the Australian natives with a small party, will not 
do so with a large one. It is on the coolness and 
conduct of the chief that everything depends. The 
fact is, that to keep up a friendly intercourse with 
the natives, the leader of the expedition must 
submit to great personal risks. He must exercise 
the greatest forbearance, and take care not to mis- 
take natural alarm for hostility. He will find his 
men ready enough to fly to their arms, for their 
fears are easily raised, but the leader should be the 
first to set the example of steadiness, and should 
on no account allow a shot to be fired, excepting 
on his express command; for let a collision once 
take place between a party and the natives, no 
matter how strong the former may be, and the 
utility of the expedition is at once destroyed. No 
individual will thenceforth be certain at what 
moment he may not have a spear through his body, 
the animals will be scattered, and the labour of the 
men in watching and supporting each other will be 
quadrupled. I will admit that there is something 
terrific in the aspect of a body of natives in a state 
of excitement, dancing before one with quivering 
weapons, and uttering loud yells; but let the 
leader face the danger—stand a quiet observer of 
the scene— prevent his men from advancin 
hastily, and all tumult and clamour will gradually 
subside, and a friendly intercourse be established. 
Let the leader of the Australian expedition, who- 
ever he may be, remember that there is no credit 
in fighting the unhappy natives of that country, 
and that justice, humanity, and policy should 
restrain his arm; and there is no more important 
duty he has to perform than to maintain a severe 
discipline over his men as regards their conduct to 
the natives. As regards the individuals com- 
posing the expedition, the assistant should be able 
to take and to lay down angles, to assist in taking 
sights, and, above all, should be a good bushman. 
he surgeon, who will have little to do, should 
have the collector under his charge, and direct the 
preparation of specimens of all kinds. The col- 
lector and officers should alone be allowed to use 
their guns in shooting. Asregards the list of fire- 
ams, I see little use in revolvers, as the spears of 
the natives will reach further than they will. Before 
I close my observations, I would remark that it is 
Tequisite that the leader of an expedition such as 
the present, if he has not had previous experience, 
should be put in a position to acquire a knowledge 
of the many duties he will have to attend to. At 
Moreton Bay all the elements of an expedition are 
to be found; and he could then organize his party 
and exercise both his men and animals, so as to be 
ready to commence his journey in whatever part of 
the coast he might be landed. For it is not at 
such a time, when the party will most probably be 
in the presence of natives, that any confusion should 
exist. Every man and every animal should have 
Its Place, and every arrangement be made for the 
Protection of the party.” The Australian expedition 
Papers were illustrated by a large diagram by 
Arrowsmith, giving Sturt’s principal routes of dis- 
covery. Captain Sturt, who it was announced had 
volunteered his services in the proposed exploration, 
also congratulated the Society that the matter had 
n taken up by Government. The Duke of 





Newcastle did him the honour to allude to him 
when receiving the deputation, and said he could 
scarcely expéct him to go out, owing to his late 
arrival in this country; but the interest which such 
adventures once had, weighed with him still, and 
he would not keep his services back if they were 
considered useful. The expedition promised to be 
a successful one. Captain Sturt, before sitting 
down, indicated on the maps the course of his own 
extensive travels in the interior of the Australian 
continent. Mr. Baines, whose true and expressive 
sketches of South Africa had been so greatly ad- 
mired in this Society, had also volunteered to 
accompany the expedition. 


Society or Arts.—-Jan. 25th.—Harry Chester, 
Esq., in the chair. At this meeting a model was 
exhibited of Parratt’s Patent Tubular Life Raft. 
This raft is composed of two rows of vulcanised 
india-rubber tubes, enclosed in canvass cases and 
nettings, the two rows meeting at their ends, and 
forming, when extended, by means of cross spars, 
a contrivance which is capable of being rowed like 
a boat. The tubes are proposed to be always kept 
inflated, so as to be ready at a moment’s notice, and 
to occupy the interior of a long boat, or any ordinary 
boat carried on a ship’s davits. The paper read was 
‘On Laws relating to Property in Designs and In- 
ventions, and the Effect of such Laws on the Arts 
and Manufactures,’ by Mr. Thomas Webster. 
After alluding to the effect and practical operation, 
on the progress of knowledge, and on the advance- 
ment of the arts and manufactures, of therecognition 
and protection of property in intellectual labour, 
the author proceeded to say that exception had been 
taken to the term property, as applied to these 
subjects, on the ground that it could only be said 
to exist in that of which possession could be had, 
and that possession of the idea being gone when a 
book, or design, or invention had passed out of the 
hands of its author, he could no longer have any 
property therein. Now the real subject of property 
in intellectual labour was the right of multiplying 
copies ; and the creations of the mind, whether em- 
bodied in a book, a piece of music, a painting, a 
design, or an invention, resembled, and were in 
many respects analogous to each other. The as- 
sumption that books add to the intellectual resources 
of the world, capable of being used the next day, 
but that an invention the subject of a patent, pre- 
vented the manufacturer from using not only it, 
but anything like it, was considered to be fallacious. 
The objects of the Patent Laws were believed to be 
threefold :—1. The communication of the secret 
and its preservation for the public ; 2. The exten- 
sion of the arts and manufactures and trade of the 
country; and 3. Reward to the author and publisher 
of such secret, or introducer of such new trade and 
manufacture. Much of the disappointment experi- 
enced by patentees arose from their own ignorance, 
and it was thought that this would be obviated 
by a proper system of preliminary examination. So 
far as the individual inventor was .concerned, the 
patent laws acted as a powerful stimulus on his in- 
ventive faculties; and the author contended that 
our manufacturing superiority could only be main- 
tained by continual progress, and that such pro- 
gress could only be ensured by giving property in 
the inventions which were to contribute thereto. 
With regard to the impression that many of our 
machines were so far advanced that their further 
improvement was so simple and obvious that any 
special property in them would only produce em- 
barrassment, it was thought that each machine so 
improved was, in fact, a new machine, and that 
the inventor was fully entitled to reap the benefit 
of his discovery. The stimulus of the patent system 
in encouraging useful arts and the introduction of 
new trades in the realm, was felt at a very early 
period in the country; and the operation of strikes 
had had considerable influence on the progress of 
invention. Theself-acting mule, the wool-combing 
machinery, and the riveting machine, were due en- 
tirely-to these causes. The testimony of the most 
intelligent and hest judges showed that a very large 
proportion of inventions proceeded from operatives, 





and he believed that the artisans of this country 
would be found, in the next century, to occupy 
the position of the Watts and the Arkwrights of 
the last century. For designs, whether for the 
framing of machinery, the damask manufacture, or 
calico printing, the law had hitherto provided most 
inadequate protection, and he was at a loss to un- 
derstand the grounds upon which the Copyright of 
Designs Act assigned different terms of copyright. 
The legislation on the subject of designs required, 
in his opinion, entire revision, both as regarded the 
subject, the term, the payment, and the remedies ; 
and it could hardly be doubted but that an assimi- 
lation to the practice of the new Patent Law would 
be a great boon to artists and other ingenious men 
engaged in what has been designated art-manu- 
factures. Mr. E. B. Denison contended at some 
length that the patent laws were a bar to improve- 
ment, that it was admitted that patentees generally 
lost money, and in some instances had had to apply 
to Parliament; that a man who made a trumpery 
invention which came into general use might make 
a fortune, although he had not extended the bounds 
of human knowledge. Neither Newton, Oersted, 
Leibnitz, nor Faraday had obtained patents for 
their discoveries. When the parliamentary inquiry 
was made in the year 1829, the average number of 
patents was one hundred and eighty a year, whilst 
in 1851 they had increased to five hundred a year. 
He had looked through the evidence given before 
those committees, and he found that, in 1829, not 
a single person had hinted at getting rid of those 
laws, whilst in 1851 the independent wituesses 
were divided in opinion upon the subject, 


Crvit Encineers.—Jan. 31st.—James Simpson, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On Macadamized Roads, for the Streets of Towns,’ 
by Mr. J. Pigott Smith, Assoc. Inst. C.E. The 
lengthened experience of the author, as surveyor to 
the corporation of Birmingham, having under his 
charge about 150 miles of street road, and 50 miles 
of turnpike road, enabled him to express confident 
opinions on the comparative cost, durability and 
general qualities of paving, and of broken stone, for 
roads and even for streets subject to a consider- 
able amount of heavy traffic. The parties chiefly 
interested in having good roads were shown to be 
the owners of carriages and horses, and the rate- 
payers, at whose expense the roads were originally 
constructed and subsequently maintained. For 
both these classes, ‘‘cheap roads” (i. ¢., those of 
small first-cost) were contended, generally, to be 
the dearest; horse-power being uselessly expended, 
carriages destroyed, and constant repairs to the 
surface of the road being necessitated. Any un- 
dué increase of tractive power was shown to fall, 
indirectly, on all who purchased any commodities 
conveyed through the streets, and the annoyances 
and hindrances to commerce, arrising from ill- 
paved, or ill-kept, muddy, dirty, and noisy streets, 
were patent to all. The necessity was thence 
deduced, for having the roads and streets so con- 
structed, that the surface should be firm, even, and 
smooth, without being slippery, and be free from 
mud, or dust, or loose stones. To attain this, the 
foundation should be of firm material, well conso- 
lidated, and perfectly drained, then covered with 
stones, broken to uniform dimensions, well raked 
in and fixed by a binding composition of grit, col- 
lected during wet weather by Whitworth’s sweep- 
ing machine and preserved for the purpose. This 
binding being regularly laid on, and watered, if in 
dry weather, would, in great thoroughfares, con- 
solidate the new metal in a few hours, preserving 
the sharp angles of the stones, which assumed all 
the regularity of a well-laid pavement, with a con- 
siderable saving of material, and a firmer crust than 
by the ordinary method, of allowing the vehicles 
to pass, for many days, over the uncovered surface 
of the new stones, grinding off the angles, with a 
deafening noise, and forming dust, or mud, to be. 
carried on to the footpaths and into the houses and 
shops. Instances were given of the advantages of 
this system, of using the grit for binding, which 
should, however, be that collected by the sweeping 
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machines, and not mere slimy mud. A street in 
Birmingham, subject to great traffic, had been thus 
perfectly made and consolidated in five days, 
whereas, under the ordinary system, three months 
would have been required to produce the same 
effect. The repairs were capable of being effected 
at any period of the year; under no circumstances 
were the street surfaces permitted to be worn down, 
and they were never stopped, as was the case for 
lifting and repaving. Rules were then given, for 
keeping the surface in perfect travelling order, for 
picking off all loose materials, for sweeping and 
never scraping, for preserving the profile of the 
surface and getting rid of all lodged water, for 
light watering in dusty weather, and heavy 
watering when there was adhesive mud, that could 
not be otherwise removed by the long brushes of 
Whitworth’s sweeping machines, which were con- 
tended to be indispensable for keeping roads and 
streets in good repair, and for preventing the 
nuisances of mud and dust. The system employed 
in London of heavy watering, without removing 
the mud, or of scraping and of hand-sweeping and 
lifting by shovels into carts, was shown to be bad 
and expensive. The loss of speed, and the extra 
power required to be exerted by horses drawing 
carriages over street surfaces in the state of those 
in London, were shown to be as much as twenty- 
five per cent., as compared to the work done in 
Birmingham. The employment of a better sys- 
tem, combined with the use of the sweeping-ma- 
chines had been productive, at Birmingham, of an 
economy of nearly one-third of the materials em- 
ployed for the construction and repairs of the 
streets and roads. Instances were given of the 
actual results of the system of washing and sweep- 
ing parts of the Quadrant, Regent-street, where 
the method had been satisfactorily proved to have 
produced superior effects, but prejudice had induced 
obstinate adherence to the old system, to the 
annoyance of the public and with the derision of 
all foreigners who visited the metropolis, The 
actual state of all the leading thoroughfares could 
vouch for the justice of the criticism on the pre- 
sent metropolitan system. The greatest amount 
of wear and tear of macadamized street surface in 
Birmingham was shown to be four inches per 
annum; the average might be therefore taken at 
two inches;—the cost of maintenance was four- 
pence per superficial yard, and that of watering 
and cleansing was twopence, giving a total of six- 
pence per yard per annum. Paving cost fifteen 
shillings per yard, it required to be renewed once 
in fifteen years, and the cleansing cost about one 
»halfpenny per yard. Paving was, therefore, evi- 
dently about double as expensive as macadamiz- 
ing at Birmingham. It was therefore contended 
that macadamized roads and street surfaces, if 
properly constructed and carefully managed, well 
water-cleansed for mud and watered for dust, 
brushed, or swept by machinery, maintained with 
an uniform surface, and not permitted to become 
degraded, were well adapted for towns and cities 
of average traffic, and for many localities in and 
around the metropolis. 


Antiquaries.—Feb. 2nd.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Collier presented 
a copy of a proclamation issued in the reign of 
James I., authorising the collection of subscriptions 
for the relief of the inhabitants of Stratford-on- 
Avon who had suffered by the great fire that con- 
sumed many houses in that town. Mr. Joseph 
Jackson Howard, Mr. George A. Carthew, Mr. 
Tattersall Auckland, and the Rev. Thomas King, 
were ballotted for, and elected Fellows. The Rev. 
Thomas Hugo exhibited some ancient knives and 
an axe-head, recently found near Fleet ditch. 
Mr. Boicke exhibited some very curious objects, 
among which were several leaden sling bullets, one 
of which was inscribed with the name of the second 
Roman legion, and another NIKH . AOHNIS; 
a. fine ivory comb, said to have been found in 
Wales, and apparently of. the twelfth century; a 
die for the reverse of the well-known coins of 


Berenice, Queen of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 


bearing the Queen’s name and a cornucopia filled 
with fruits. Mr. Bédcke also exhibited a Greek 
and a Roman comb, the former found at Pompeii, 
the latter at Coblentz, and a seal in steel, said to 
be the work of Cellini, engraved with the arms of 
Cosmo de Medici. Mr. Williams exhibited two 
Roman coins and a bronze head of a javelin, lately 
discovered in digging a foundation at Cote, near 
Bampton, Oxfordshire. The coins were of Trajan 
and Hadrian. The Rev. Edward Trollope ex- 
hibited drawings taken by himself of some mural 
paintings discovered a short time since in the 
Church of Rauncely, in Lincolnshire. The portion 
which Mr. Trollope had copied exhibited the figure 
of an aged man, with the head surrounded by the 
nimbus, holding in his hand an object which had 
been partly defaced, but which is either a purse or 
a bell; if the latter object, Mr. Trollope supposed 
the figure to be that of Saint Anthony. Before 
the saint is part of an animal resembling a tiger 
or a panther, which may be considered as repre- 
senting the devil. The paintings from which Mr. 
Trollope made these drawings are now destroyed. 
Mr. Shaw exhibited a very beautiful drawing of 
a singular comb, formed of ivory and ornamented 
with precious stones, having a semicircular plate 
of silver, inscribed PECTEN. 8S. LVPI. It formed 
part of the treasure of the Cathedral of Sens, which 
contains a portion of the vestments of St. Thomas & 
Becket, who resided at Sens when he fled from 
England in 1164. St. Lupus was the 18th Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and diedin 628. The first portion 
of an account of the institution of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant in the reign of Philip and Mary, com- 
municated to the President by Sir Henry Ellis, 
was then read, the remainder being reserved for 
the next meeting. 


R. S. oF Lirerature.—Jan. 25th_—Sir John 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair.— Mr. Vaux read 
several extracts of considerable interest from letters 
addressed by C. Newton, Esq., H.M. Vice- 
Consul of Mitylene, to S. Birch, Esq., of the 
British Museum, giving many details of the suc- 
cess he had met with in procuring antiquities 
during his temporary residence in the island of 
Rhodes. From one of them it appeared that Mr. 
Newton had been able to obtain a considerable 
number of Greek vases. Some of these exhibited 
specimens of the early style, with patterns, mostly 
geometrical, painted without incised lines, on a 
cream-coloured ground; the material itself of these 
vessels being a coarse, red, heavy clay; others bore 
some resemblance to the archaic amphore from 
Vulci, having for subject a youthful naked figure, 
with a chitow and peplos, and behind the naked 
figure two other youthful figures standing, wearing 
talaric chitous and pepli; others exhibited red 
figures on black grounds. A fragment of a large 
vase was found similar in style to those from the 
Basilicata, From the vast quantity of pottery in 
fragments, Mr. Newton conjectured that Rhodes 
was formerly much distinguished for such fabrica- 
tions. Mr. Newton also met with the remains of 
tombs, which have probably been originally oblong 
chambers, built with stones or made of tiles, 
arranged so as to form a pent-house. Mr. Newton 
observed many large pieces of flat tiles, with 
flanges at the edges and ribs down the centre. 


Roya Instrtut1on.—(General Monthly Meet- 
ing.) —-Feb. 6th.—W. Pole, Esq., M.A., Treasurer 
and Vice-President, in the chair. Archibald Boyd, 
Esq.; John Hall Gladstone, Esq., Ph. D., F.R.S.; 
William Scurfield Grey, Esq.; Thomas Haig, Esq. ; 
Matthew Noble, Esq.; John Percy, M.D., F.R.8.; 
Samuel Petrie, Esq.; Michael Wills, Esq., were 
duly elected Members of the Royal Institution. 
Thanks were voted to Professors Faraday and 
Tyndall, and to W. R. Grove, Esq., Q.C., for 
their Discourses on the Evenings of January 20, 
27, and February 3. 








—— 


Royat.—Feb. 9th.—The Lord Chief Baron 
Vice-President, in the chair. Certificates i: 
election were presented in favour of Mr. Hera th 
and Professor Allman, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
A paper was read ‘On the Crystallography of 
Sulphate of Iodo-Quinine,’ by W. B. Herapath, 
Esq. This communication was illustrated by some 
very ingenious and beautiful polariscopes. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. The Cerro de Paseo 
and its Silver Mines, by Col. Lloyd, commun. 
eated by H.R.H. Prince Albert; 2. Letter from 
Mr. Amos Scott, of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, on Western Australia, communicated 
through Col. Portlock and Capt. Scott, RE. 
3. Observation by Capt. Sturt on the proposed 
North Australian Expedition under the com 
mand of Captain Stokes, R.N., F.R.G.S,) 

Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m, 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Syro-Egyptian, 73 p.m.—(Dr. William Camps on 
the state of Medical and Surgical Knowl 
amongst the Egyptians at the time of the Exode, 
from a Berlin Papyrus.) 

= a 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Heat. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. C. Aitken 
on Ancient and Modern Metal Working and 
Ornamentation, with some allusion to the newly 
discovered art of Nature Printing.) 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—Soirée.—(Mr. E, W, 
Brayley, jun. on the Effects of the Total Eclipse 
of the Sun in 185], as illustrating certain pas. 
sages of Ancient History.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m,—(Anniversary.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(John Conolly, M.D, 
on the Characters of Insanity.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—(S. E. Rolland, Esq., on the 
Mountain Road to Mossul between Diarbekr 
and Jezirah.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—-(Professor W. A. Miller 
on the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 





VARIETIES. 


Photographic and Stereoscopic Progiess.—The 
interesting and beautiful science of sun-painting is 
making rapid and curious advances. A large bridge 
is being built over the river Volga by command of 
the Czar, who was so impatient to have it completed, 
that he made frequent long expeditions to the works 
that he might use nature’s own stereoscoptics with 
the enkephalic images implanted in his own im- 
perial ‘camera obscura.’ The architect, however, 
has now made matters more pleasant probably to 
all parties, by preparing, twice a month, a pair of 
stereoscopic images of the works as they progress, 
which he forwards to the Emperor, who sits in his 
own study, and sees through this new and curious 
sort of spy-glass how they are getting on at the 
Volga. Another new mode of making use of the 
phototype consists in casting a magnified copy of 
a sun portrait on canvass for the aid of portrait- 
painters, who thus sketch from nature’s sketches. 
In a recent sitting of the ‘Société d’Encourage- 
ment pour I’ Industrie Nationale,’ at Paris, according 
to ‘Galignani,’ it was stated that a photolitho- 
graphic process, which has so long been desired, 
has at length been discovered. It was thus de- 
scribed :—An ordinary lithographic stone is taken, 
and a solution of bitwme de Judée (Jew’s pitch) is 
placed on it. A negative photographic proof is 
then put on it, and is pressed on the stone fora 
period which may vary from ten minutes to four or 
five hours. The page is then washed in pure ether, 
which soon evaporates. The figure is then found 
properly marked with its lights and shades, and it 
may be inked and drawn off as in ordinary litho- 
graphs. In the same sitting it was announced that 
a deaf and dumb man had discovered the means of 
painting photographic designs with a perfection not 
hitherto attained. A novel application of the com- 
bustion of zine, it is said, has just been discovered 
by Mr. Wenham. ‘‘ He takes fine zinc parings or 
shavings, and forms them into a pellet, which, 
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~ ignited, affords a brilliant and steady light 
for photographic purposes. ”— Builder. 

The Rev. Dr. Nott, who has for fifty years been 
the President of Union College, the chief literary 
institution of the State of N ew York, crowned the 
half-century by the donation of upv ards of 
600,000 dollars to the college, to the prosperity of 
which he has devoted his life. The Astor Library, 
which has been founded by the munificence of the 
late John Jacob Astor, is now in so complete a 
state, that it is shortly to be thrown open to the 

ublic, 1t already embraces some 60,000 or 
70,000 volumes, under a complete classification, 
and the number of volumes will be augmented 
perpetually from a permanent fund for that pur- 
_—New York Literary World. 

Archeological Discovery.—At the village of 
Waudrey near Binche, near the old Roman station 
of Vodgoriacum, excavations have been made 
which have brought to light Roman walls, tiles, 
as also vases in red pottery ware, with figures on 
them in relief. A great many coins of the reign 
of Constantine have also been found.— Brussels 


Herald. 














ISCOUNT to SCHOOLS and BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand 
for Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to an- 
nounce that they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers 
Forty rer Cent. Discount on orders—from the List just 
issued of School Books and Tablet Lessons of which they are 
the Publishers, provided the amount of such orders be not 
less than Three Pounds net. They will also allow Turery- 
THREE PER CENT. Discount on all orders for their Maps, 
Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same amount; or 
orders may be given, including both Classes of Publications, 
for not less than Frve Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount; but they must be accompanied by a Money 
Order on the Charing-Cross Post-office, payableto Varty and 
~ Owen, Educational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH(A ; its 
: Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 

London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
a EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
h ASSURANCE SOCIETY. ; 
Edinburgh...... 26, St. Andrew Square. 
London . 126, Bishopsgate Street. 

To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be 
lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society’s Axencies, on 
or before Ist March. 

+ _ Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1854, will receive Six 
_ Years’ Additions at the Allocation at Ist March, 1859. 
ROBT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
p WM. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, Feb. 1, 1854. 





INSTITUTED 1831. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charters, and 
Special Act of Parliament. 

Head Office, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew Square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 
: LONDON GLASGOW. 

1%6, Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill. 103, St. Viucent Street. 
THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
isan institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the surplus ur Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members; and the Additions which have been made to 
© Policies at the Periodica! Investigations of th» Society affora satis- 
@ factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the 
pe great advantages derived by its Members. The following examples 
\ exhibit the Additions already made:— 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, isnow increased to£1508 9 4 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1636, is now increased to £1407 18 1 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1340, is now increased to £1297 15 7 
©) The Profits are Ascertained and Divided Triennial among 
>) Policies of more than five years’ Duration. 
The Annual Revenue is upwards of £140,000. 
The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of £4,000,000 























The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
£500,000 Sterling. 


The Total Amount of Vested Additions Allocated to Policies 
exceeds £600,000. 
The Accumulated Fund is upwards of £760,000. 
Loans Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office Value 
of their Policies. 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
ton may be had on application ut any of the Socicty’s Offices, 


Town or Country. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


W. Cook, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
Deember, 18530 


TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


e 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,900, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium m«y remain on 
eredit for the first five years 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon ® plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 








Fourth Remainder 








Aze} First | Second Third 

er, Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£8 df£3. di £a4./£ 8. a £s.d 

20/018 2/019 2110 3 ee Re i18 2 

Oit o Sit &€ 2 6 8 18 4 210 5 

40 }1 11 10 113 9) 115 10 118 1 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 185%, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.; Sum Insured. Bonuses. 
| £ &. & @ Sn & 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 24 |} #4038 2 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, mav be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buiidings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 








| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scave or Premivms adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four Firrnas, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Prli- 
cies every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuirp of the Premium on Insuranees of £5(0 and upwards, 
for the whole term of 'ife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Securiry.—' hose who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The sa actory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 

including Bonus added, amounted to « £2,509,000 
The Premium Fund to morethan .... . 800,00 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 44, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 183t. Capital One Million. 

Annual Income above £1.0,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of 000 Policies. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them fr-e of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Pariiament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 

EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 


14th September, 1853. Resident Director. 


petican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman PD. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.s. Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Hol!and, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, hsq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
N.B.—No charge for Policy Stamp. 


The present Septennial period, prior to the next Division of 
Profits, will terminate on the 2nd July, 1854. All Policies now 
effeeted (and afterwards continued in force for five years) on the 
Participating Scale of Premium, will share in the Surplus. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
PANY, No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. ; John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. | 
H. A. Bevan, Esq. J. Mathews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. Chas. O. Parnell, Esq. 
W. Williams, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Adron, Esqs Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charles M‘Culloch, Esq. | Henry Burnett, Esq. 
Sovicitors.—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
Secretary.—David Alison, Esq. 

Paddington Local Boar ', 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. 
The Rey. James Shergold Boone, } Jas. Harrington Lowther, Esq. 
M. Charies Pemberton, Esq. 
Captain Creed. George Y. Robson, Esq. 

Roger Gadsden, Esq. W. 1H. Trinder, Esq. 
Srcretary.— Charles Hoghton, Esq. 

The Policies of tuis Compsny bi ing indisputable (in terms of the 
Deed of Constitution duly registered) are TRANSFERABLE 

ECUR(TIES, their validity n t being di pendent, as in the ca-e 
of ordinsry Policies, upon the import of past and perhaps for- 
getten circumstances, and office documents. Used as FAMILY 
PROVISIONS, they relieve the assured from all doubt and anxiety 
as to the future. 

This is a purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, there being no proprictary 
body to whom any part of the profits belung, the whole being divi- 
sible amongst the insured themselves. The fullowing sho. s the 
large and steady progressive amount of busiress the Company is 
now doing, and has done during the last five years:— 

Sums Assured. New Premiums. 


Robert H. Forman, Esq. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 














1849... £108,647 ee 4364 
3650 .. - 3974 
151 o- 4438 
1852 os 4296 
1853 . 4532 


ANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sv. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, \814. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Otlices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses free on application. 
TYXEAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 
PRICES. 





Congou Tea ee 
Rare Souchong Tea... .... 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, | 
a very extraordina’y tea... J 
Prime Gunpowder Tea 
The Best Gunpowder Ten... - 
Prime Coffee, at Js. and Is. 2d. per Ib. The best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee ls. 4d. ‘leas, Coffees, Spice-, and all other 
go: ds, sent carriage free, by ourown vans and ts.if within eight 
miles; and Teas, Coffecs, and Spices sent carriage tree to any 
of England, if to the value of 4(’s., or upwarés, by PHILLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea aad Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William 
Strect, City, London. <A gene Price Current, containing great 
advantages in the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, 
sert post free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market 
Prices. 
re TVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 
Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, & , dcsire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public io their new and el 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. 
four holes jeweled, horizontal e-capements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only cl n 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guara 
chased at the price charged. Splendid ne 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreigr 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased fer cash 
or taken in exch i 



































K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 
A vast increase in th demand for these Cough Lozer ges, and 
the numerous testimonials constan ly received, fully justify the 
Proprietor in assert ne they are the best and safest yet offered to 
the public for t! e cure of the following complaints:— 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patrona 
ties the King of Prussia and the King of Hanover; ry mans also 
of the Nobi:ity and Clergy, and of the Pu: lic gene use them, 
under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the 
Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and I's. 6d.each, by THOMaS KEATING, Chi mist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.B.—To prevent spu ious imitations, please té observe that the 
words “ Keat ng’s Cough Lozenges” are cn: ved the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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ze of their Majes- 




















Tt OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS for 

the CURE of ERYSIPELAS and BAD LEGS.—fhe wife 
of Mr. Edward Cole, Post Oftice Baleombe near Kingsbridge, 
suffered for a number of years with erysipelas.—Some time since 
she bad the misfortune to injure a vein in her foot, which caused 
her leg to swell, and ultimately broke out into four deep flesh 
wounds, attended with violent inflammation. She had the best of 
medical advice, and tried various remedies without being able to 
effect a cure. At last she commenced using Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which effectually healed the wounds, and in every other 
respect restored her to sound and robust health.—Sold by all drug- 
gists’; and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








NOTICE. 


With the Magazines, on the 28th of February, will be published, the First Votumg, with Portrait of Miss Burnzy, 
price only 3s. bound, of a 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


INCLUDING THE PERIOD OF HER RESIDENCE AT 


THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


This Cheap New Edition will be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s, each, elegantly bound, embellished 
with Portraits, and Illustrated with Notes and a copious Index. 


“ Miss Burney’s work ought to be placed beside Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ to which it forms an excellent supplement.”—Times. 
“ Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before she went hence, that seal which is seldom set 
except on the fame of the departed. All those whom we have been accustomed to revere as intellectual patriarchs seemed 
children when compared with her; for Burke had sat up all night to read her writings, and Johnson had pronounced her 
superior to Fielding, when Rogers was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in petticoats. Her Diary is written in her earliest 
and best manner; in true woman’s English, clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person who wishes 
to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and our manners.”—Edinburgh Review. 
*,* Those who desire to be supplied with this Cheap Edition, shou'd send their orders immediately to their respective 
Booksellers. 
PusBnisHED FoR HENRY COLBURN, sy nis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Martzoroven Street, 





THE SECOND VOLUME IS NOW READY OF THE 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each bound, illustrated with Porrraits OF EVERY 
Quxen, and including, besides all other late improvements, A Copious InpEx. 


Vot. II. comprises the Lives and Portraits of the following Queens :—Isabella of Valois, second Queen of Richard IT.; 
Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV.; Katharine of Valois, Queen of Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI.; 
Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV.; Anne of Warwick, Queen of Richard III.; Elizabeth of York, Queen of 
Henry VII.; Katharine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn, Queens of Henry VIII. 


Also, just published, the Fourta and Conciupina Vo.umg, price 68. bound, of the 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF EVELYN’S DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of ‘ Evelyn’—one of the most valuable and interesting works 
in the language, now deservedly regarded as an English classic.” —Ezaminer, 


In a few days, 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


A New and Improved Lisrary Enrrton, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, illustrated with Portraits and other Plates, 
and with numerous additional Notes, Letters, &c. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


PvusiisHeD For HENRY COLBURN, ny nis Sucorssors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Grgat Marizoroven Srreet. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MISS PARDOE’S NEW NOVEL, 
REGINALD LYLE. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


MR. BAILLIE COCHRANE’S NEW NOVEL, 
FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL. 


* A tale well calculated to excite our deepest interest. The story may be pronounced the best that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author,”—Morning Herald, 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE. 


“ Aloof, with hermit eye, I scan 
The present deeds of present man.”=—Coleridge. 


Now ready, in 3 vols, 


ALICE WENTWORTH: A NOVEL. 


« This novel (says the Atheneum) reminds us of the tales by Lady Scott, which had —_ and pathos enough to get a 
hearing and keep a place, even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer were all in the field with their manly experiences of 
modern life and society. Alice Wentworth is as gracious a heroine-heiress as has for many a year past been introduced into 
the world of novel readers,” 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; with 


a Tour across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. B 
He BONELLI, of Her Britannic Majesty's ee = 
2k. 
“Mr. Bonelli supplies us with the most recent informati 
specting a country which has been subjected to so anata win 
of political changes that the descriptions of a few Years since ap 
no longer applicab'e. The author's official positon gave him great 
opportunities of observation, of which he has freely availed hm 
self, and has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing book 
of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial in. 
portance is becoming every day more obvious. Mr. Bonelli'srouy 
lay from Southampton to the West Indies, and thence across the 
Isthmus of Panama, touching at Callao, Lima, and other Cities of 
Peru, and landing at Arica in Bolivia. Having visited most of the 
towns of the interior, he proceeded by the overland Toute acrogy 
the South American continent to Buenos Ayres, : f the present stay 
of which we have a very able and impartial sketch. The Volumes, 
as containing the most recent and reliable information upon th 
Ponte 9 republic, will be read with interest and pleagure"= 
server. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND 


the WORLD. By R. ELWES, Esq. Second Edition. Roy 
Svo, with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original Lrawingsly 
the Author. 2ls. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 
“The garment in which this book comes forth seems to po'ntox 
the drawing-room table as its place of destination. The natwed 
its con'ents will ensure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is ne, 
therefore, ineligible for the library shelf, even for that shelf whic 
is devoted to voyages round the world. Pleasanter reading, wer 
peat, need not be offered than our sketcher brings.”—Atheneum. 
“‘ Combining the best qualities of a library volume with thatofs 
gift book.”—Ezaminer. 
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Private Papers and Official Documents ia their possesia 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A., formerly Secretary to the Cera 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vots. 21s. 
“A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived at 
planter and journalist many years in Ceylon. The sporting adver 5 
tures are narrated in a very spirited manner.”—Standard. t 
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SPONDENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 6.C3, 
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with Maps, 14s. 
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THY,F.R.S. With a View of His Writings, Lectures, a 
Character. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.B.C.S. Secatl 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“ We hope these volumes will be perused by all our = 
They are extremely interesting, and not only give an 
Abernethy which cannot fail to be reud with benefit, but they dt 
cuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polit: 
Mr. Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a sone 
ber ;~ this does not render his work | ss pleasant reading. 
recommend it most strongly as an interesting, and at the sm 
time instructive treatise.” —Medico- Chirurgical Review. 
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Chanted before the Battle of Hastings, by the MINsth 
TAILLEFER. Translated by the Author of* Emilia 
ham.” Small 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 
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